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THE GIRARD BANK. 


EEPING up in our 
endeavors to give 
views of the most 
recent events that 
are transpiring in 
the community, we 
present below a 
correct scene of the 
Girard Bank. Third 
street, Philadel- 
phia, together with 
the reception of the 
Pittshurg Dnu- 
quesne Fire Com- 
pany, at their late 

visit to that city. This beautiful building is of 


white marble, and was erected in 1795, as the | 


| banking house of the old United States Bank. 


for which purpose it was used for a period of 
years, when it was purchased by the late Stephe:. 
Girard, who used it fur his own banking pur- 
poes until his death, in 1831. It is now the 
Girard Bank. Its location is in the very centre 
of business and animation, being in the ncighbor- 
hood of the Exchange, and facing the busy 
thoroughfare of Dock street. 

Our artist. Mr. Devereaux, has introduced the 
procession formed by the occasion of the visit to 
Philadelphia of the Duquesne Fire Company, 
of Pittsburg. who arrived (via. the Pennsylvania 
Railroad) on the 2d of July. At Broad and 
Market streets they were received by a large 
body of firemen, and taken in the especial 


charge of the Good Intent Hose Company. The 
escort formed in Market street, right on Broad, | 


ind as soon as the guests arrived with their | 


ipparatus, the line was formed and proceeded 


over the route in the following order:—Gaul's — 
' fall, like a violent storm, bearing down and 


S8rass Band, Hibernia Engine Company ; Beck’s 
Philadelphia Band, Hope Hose Company ;— 
Washington Brass Band, Harmony Engine Co.: 
Pennsylvania Cornet Band, Committee of the 
Good Intent Hose Co.; Duquesne Fire Engine 
Company, from Pittsburg, with 33 members, 
dressed in black pants, blue coats and capes, 
and red hats. The guests carried a blue and 
straw colored banner, handsomely wreathed; 
Good Intent Hose Company with the Duquesne 
apparatus, drawn by four black horses; Band, 
Reliance Engine Company; Northern Liberty 
Hose Company; Navy Yard Band, Franklin 
Engine Company; Mechanics’ Brass Band, 
Weccacoe Engine Company. cte.. ete. 


GIXARD BANK, PHILADELPHIA. 


HOW TO ADMONISH. 


We mnst consult the gentlest manner and 
sofiest seasons of address; our advice must not 


making those to om it is meant to 
cherish and refresh. It must descend, as the 
dew upon the tender herb, or like melting flakes 
of snow; the softer it falls. the longer it dwe'ls 
upon, and the deeper it sinks into the mind. If 
the.e are few who have the humility to receive 
advice as they ought, it is often because thre 
are few @#ho have the discretion to convey it ina 
proper Vehicle, and can qualify the harshness 
and bitterness of reproof, against which corru; t 
nature is apt to revolt, by an artful mixture cf 
| sweetening and agreeable ingredients. To probe 
| the wound to the bottom with all the boldness 
| and resolution of a good spiritual surgeon, and 
| yet with all the delicacy and tenderness of a 
| friend, requires a very dexterous and masterly 
hand. An affable deportment and a eomplacency 
of behaviour will disarm the most obstinate. 
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PLELORIAL DRAWING ROOM COMPANION. 


AN ORIGINAL VENERIAN ROMANCE. 


of Massachusetts. 


WRITTEN EXPRESSLY FOR GLEASON'S DRAWING ROOM COMPANION.) 


CO CO 
~NTHE MYSTERY OF VENICE.» 


| ROMANCE OF VENICE AND THE ADRIATICS 


GS BYG GEO. CANNING HILL. 


[CONTINUED.] 


CHAPTER 


T the time speci- 
fied. the next day, 
her father imperi- 
ously summoned 
her into his pres- 
ence and that of 
the old monk, Pe- 
troni. 

Adrienne obey- 
ed the summons, 
reluctantly, it is 
true, yet she full 
well knew that it 
was not to be 

disregarged. 

During the conference that took place between 
the monk and her parent in her presence, she 
never once even raised her eyes to the face of the 
person into whose spiritual charge she was 
about to be committed, but kept gazing abstract- 
edly upon the highly wrought and costly carpet 
on the floor. 

At length the terms were all arranged. Count 
Moralo took a final leave of his daughter; Ju- 
liette, her devoted maid, stood weeping by ; the 
cortege was formed, and, stepping from the mar- 
ble'stairs on board a gondola, she wgs wafted 
away over the clear water towards a distant part 
of the town. 

The mansion of the haughty Count Moralo 
was thus left desolate. 

After committing the fatal deed of the previ- 
ous night, Rodolpho, as we have seen, took to 
his gondola and sailed silently away. 

For weary miles through the liquid-sheeted 
city did he pursue his course, anxious most of all 
to escape notice and unfortunate detention — 
Occasionally he met with a lonely gondolier like 
himself, with whom he passed a careless word 
or two, and then he plied his oar with increased 
diligence and activity. Once he was set upon 
and suspiciously pursued by a couple of stran- 
gers in their light craft, but he finally succeeded, 
by leading them through the darkest and most 
strangely intersected streets, in escaping them 
altogether. 

At length he had advanced far out beyond all 
fear of pursuit or suspicion, even into the bosom 
of the broad and beautiful Adriatic. Sweetly 
sang the night winds to his properly attuned 
heart, laden, as they were, with all the liquid 
melodies they had gathered up in their wings 
from over all the sea beyond. Softly shone the 
stars and the waning moon down upon him, sit- 
ting alone in his golden-beaked gondola upon 
the face of the wide waters. Calmly breathed 
every influence from land and water at that mid- 
night hour upon his bosom, but a short time be- 
fore so grievously troubled. 


As he floated almost without purpose or plea- 
sure, out on the dancing waters, he rested list- 
lessly upon his oar, and gave himself up to 
dreams. He wore his tunic of purple velvet 
about hig form. Upon his head sat jauntily his 
plumed cap, beneath which fell a profusion of 
the most beautiful glossy hdir down upon his 
neck, and partially over his well set shoulders. 
There played a sweet and sunny smile about his 
faultless lips, betokening anything but the 
thoughts of a murderer within his breast. A 
pleasant fire flashed and kindled in his large and 
highly expressive eye, and lit up all his features 
with a singular beauty. 

He thought fondly and long of Adrienne, — 


her to whom his heart was long wedded. and 
who already blest him with her own pure love 
in return. He thought not of himself as a mur- 
derer—a brigand—a robber—but only as the lov- 
erand defender of Adrienne. For her he lived 
alone; he thought and dreamed only of her, and 
for her he was willing to die. 
tinually the queen of his loyal and devoted 
heart. 

The waves spent their mimic power against 
the sides of his fragile craft, and in the beating 
and liquid flash of every one of them he saw and 
felt the powerless assaults of his sworn enemies, 
who were leagued to destroy him. The wind 
just sighed and gently whistled in his ears, and 
so, thought he, also sighed and whistled even the 
loudest voices of those who were combined and 
hired to hunt him down. 

He turned himself fully round in his boat, and 
looked back upon the imperial city—the queen 
of the seas, and the mistress of a hundred isles. 
It lay silent and sleeping in the vast sheen of the 
moonlight. The silver rays of night’s queen fell 
aslant upon turret and dome, balcony and spire, 
and it seemed already as if they gilded the 
spears of a huge army, halting with a deathlike 
stillness in their tracks. 

He wondered within himself how many hearts 
were at that very moment beating in fear of him 
and his dreaded approach. He tried to think 
why it was that he should have been first set 
upon by the inquisitors and their spies, the 
slightest whispers of whose breaths were instan- 
taneous death to those whom they held in their 
suspicion. But, withal, his heart grew strong, 
and took increased courage from his thoughts, 
and he swore that he would, fora long time 
yet, be to them as a sealed and secret mystery. 
He vowed anew to protect and defend the lovely 
Adrienne, against the suspicions, and calumny, 
and machinations of all. No one should inter- 
pose between him and her, and live. It should 
not be. And what, said he to himself, what is 
my word, that it should not be kept religiously ? 

Suddenly a low and suppressed whistle fell 
upon his ears. It startled him. But it was at 
once recognized by him, and applying the silver 
instrument he wore in his belt to his lips, he re- 
turned it most shrilly. 

Instantly a boat sped across the light waves 
towards him. For a moment he gazed eagerly, 
and somewhat anxiously at its form, and then 
an once reclined again on his oar, at his ease, as 
before. 

The stranger bark drew up alongside of him 
and a voice called him by name: 

“ Master, master, is it you ?” 

“Tt is I. It is Rodolpho,” answered he, with 
an accent of pride. 

“ Then is all right,” responded the voice. 

The bark grazed with a dull and deadened 
sound against the side of his gondola, and in an 

instant he leaped lightly from his own boat into 
the other and the larger one. The gondola was 
in tow. 

Within this new craft sat a couple of sturdy 
looking men, wearing velvet and tasselled caps 
placed carelessly on the crowns. and sides of 
their heads, and blue and fighily fitting j Jacquettes 
about their muscular chests. Their dark eyes, 
half raised, as they were, to the moon, that had 
begun to go down in the western sky, scowled 
and Jowered with dread expression, and more 
than all seemed to betoken the character of the 


for an ottbreak. They addressed Rodolpho, 


She reigned con-: 


feelings within, that only awaited an opportunity _ 


whenever they spoke with him, in the most re- 
spectful manner, as if they were willing in their 
very hearts, to concede his immense superiority. 
. At once they bent themselves steadily to their 
oars, and their light craft shot like an srrow 
from a twanging bowstring across the waves 
that rose to greet it upon its merry pathway. 

For a long time did they steadily pull across 
the water, during which time scarce a word was 
spoken. The men felt themselves.the real sub- 
jects of the one whom they had taken on board. 
The two strange boatmen were none others that 
Vivolus, the escaped prisoner, and Padorus, his 
companion, who was conversing with him upon 
the quay at the time of his unfortunate, but use- 
less capture. 

Finally the prow of their boat neared the 
shore, and Padorus, leaping from the same just 
at the moment it would haye come in contact, 
made all secure to a rock near at hand. 

They all three travelled on in silence. for a 
considerable distance, an almost unbroken si- 
lence the while b:ing preserved. Rodolpho was 
apparently deeply abstracted in his mind, and 
his faithful men knew it was not the time to in- 
trude upon the sacredness of his reflections. 

They reached at last the foot of a rocky cliff, 
standing boldly out upon the plain, about which 
grew in abundance tall and thick boughed trees, 
that well nigh concealed the same from view.— 
The whole acclivity before them seemed of solid 
rock. Touching a hidden spring, a secret door 
in the side of the cliff opened wide, and allowed 
them to enter. The door was of wood, but so 
raggedly wrought, and so ingeniously colored, 
that even the most observant eye would have 
failed to detect the deceit. 

Closing this door after them, Vivolus instant- 
ly produced a lantern from his capacious pocket, 
and at once the entire entrance to the cavern 
became brilliantly lighted up. Onward they 
pushed, observing the same silence as before by 
the way, and wound round and round many 
times in the labyrinthic passages that stretched 
out before them. Suddenly they came to a stop, 
and Rodolpho applied the silver whistle to his 
lips that hung from his belt, and sounded a 
shrill alarm. 

In an instant a reply of the same character 
was heard, and another door flew open, disclos- 
ing a scene af surpassing brilliancy. It was the 
interior of a large cave, brilliantly lighted, 
around which sat ranged perhaps fifty men, all 
clad in scarlet tunics. This dress seemed to be 
their uniform. 

The cave, though constructed by the master 
hand of nature alone, seemed, in fact, to have 
been arranged after the most skillful rules of 
art. Huge pillars supported its glittering ceil- 
ing of rock and stone, ranged in regular rows 
about the sides of the interior, and leaving the 
centre an unbroken area. The most brilliant 
and beautiful stalactites, looking as if cut by an 
artist’s hand, glistene@from the roof and sides 
of the cave, and, in the glare of their lights, were 
irradiated with a dazzling splendor. Long and 
slender spars of the purely white rock drooped 
down from the vaulted roof, piercing, in places, 
to the very half of the space to the floor. Rag- 
ged, but yet regular edges of the rock protruded 
on all sides of the cave, at times to such an ex- 
tent, and with such regularity, as to furnish deep 
and spacious recesses within the cave's side, into 
which two persons could withdraw themselves 
and wholly escape observation. 

Tables were spread out in this heart of the 
cavern, loaded with every luxury that art and 
wealth could possibly supply. The dishes, the 
goblets, the salvers, and all the table furniture 
were of the most splendid and costly kind, high- 
ly wrought, and polished till one’s face was re- 
flected within their clear surfaces. Every variety 
of wines and choice liquors was placed at hand, 
and the goblets and wine cups were all of mas- 
sive silver, chased and highly wrought. 

As Rodolpho and his two attendants entered 
the cave, and the beautiful sight within burst on 
their vision, all the inhabitants of the same in- 
stantaneously rose to their fvet, and swinging 
high their plumed caps above their heads, shout- 
ed at the top of their voices : 

“Long live Rodolpho! Long live Ro- 
dolpho !” 


Rodvlpho lifted his hand to his plumed cap 


_and_at once bared his head. Never looked he 


so handsome to them before. There was a flush 
of pride upon his cheeks, and a curl of haughty 
resolution just played round his chiselled lips — 
His person was a model of grace and proportion. 
His manvers were of al) others the most captiva- 
ting to just such sturdy men as those upon whom 


his gleaming and sparkling eyes then gazed with 
such satisfaction. 

Then he swung his cap above his head, and 
all gave one loud and hearty hurrah: Again, 
and yet again was it repeated, at the same sig- 
nal, until they made the welkin ring. The rocky 
roof was filled with loud echoes. 

“ Fill high! Fill high to-night!” shouted the 
excited and truly loyal men, grasping their gob- 
lets; “we drink to our master. We drink to 
Rodolpho, the terror of Venice, and a mystery 
to her rulers !” 

And the goblets wete all poured full, even to 
their glistening rimis; and as the rich wine went 
round, and each one was about to press his lips 
to his cup, again went up that voice: 

“We drink deep to Rodolpho; to the terror 
of all Venice!” and they drained thee goblets 
to their very oy. 

“ And now,” was heard the lond, but clear 
and musical voice of Rodolpho above all the 
rest,—“ Now for our song. Then we will nar- 
rate our experience. But first of all, our song. 
Rodolpho is safely with you all again. Men! 
sing and be merry. Sing till the solid rocks 
shal! drink in your merry sounds !” 

Fedore, the handsome young page, then ap- 
proached his master, and after saluting him per- 
sonally with the utmost respect, took a station 
by him on his right hand. It was an hour that 
he esteemed above all others. And then they 
all broke forth : 


Sing, sing to-night ; 
For our hearts are light, 

And the wine in the beaker is flashing ; 
O, hurrah for the strife 
Of a merry brigand’s life— _ 

On the land and the waters dashing! 

_ Sing, sing to-night ; 

We heed not the flight 

Of Time on his rustling pinions ; 
For we’re robbers bold and free, © 
None shall e’er our masters be,— 

We will ever rule our own dominions! 
Sing, sing to-night ; 
Not a care shall ever blight 

The joy that we find in our roving! 
Not a diving one shall stand 
Between our merry band 

And the hearts we are ever loving! 
Then sing, sing to-night; 
For our hearts are light, 

And the wine in the beaker is flashing ; 
Then hurrah for the strife 
Of a merry brigand’s life— 

On the land and the waters dashing! 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE MARRIAGE OF THE DOGE'S DAUGHTER. 


THERE was a gala-day in Venice, for the 
doge was about t> marry his daughter to one of 
the famous house of Contarini, and all the people 
were allowed a peculiar license in popular hon- 
or of the glad event. 

Marina, the high-born and the beautiful, was 
to be united to her lover. 

The wedding day was at hand,—yea, the very 
hour for the celebration of the nuptial rites had 
come. The musical bells in the high towers of 
San Marco and Saint Paul pealed forth their 
notes, and threw an unwonted joy into the hearts 
of the entire population. The sweetest melodies 
floated upon the calm and almost holy air, and 
every face is wreathed with the most gladsome 
smiles. It seemed as if care had been driven, 
for the time, from the hearts of every one. 

The nobility, of all others, regard the prepara- 
tions that are making with the most settled 
pride. Their order, they feel, is to be greatly 
strengthened, and its bands are to be greatly con- 
solidated by the union in contemplation. 


But what a sensation of pride takes hold of 
every heart, whether clad in robes or rags, at be- 
holding the queenly form of the prospective bride 
walking from the palace door to that of the no- 
ble church, about which are gathered thousands 
of persons, ever devoted to the well being of 
Venice. Never looked a bride more blooming 
than she. She captivated all hearts with her 
beauty. 

The priest stands ready before the altar to re- 
ceive the bridal pair, and he is arrayed in his 
ample robes of the purest white. Ina few mo- 
ments the ceremony is performed, the happy 
pair have received the profuse congratulations 
of their friends, and the vast church is vacaged 
again. Crowds collect in the streets, and long 
lines of gay gondolas, decked out in the most 
brilliant colors, floated proudlythrough the hun- 
dred streets of gleaming water, in honor of the 
day. All was joy throughout Venice. Scarce 
a heart that was not happy. 
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A huge bridge of boats alone was formed 
across the great canal, and upon them rode the 
bride and her husband on splendid chargers, a 
brilliant cavalcade bringing up the rear. 

A few weeks thereafter an excursion was 
planned for the bridal party out upon the water. 
It was proposed that they go in a couple of 
boats, to a certain point of land, and after hay- 
ing there celebrated a feast with songs, and 
dancing, and light-hearted revelry, return again 
to Venice in their boats. The party was select 
and small, made up, as it was, from among only 
a few of the noble families whose friendship was 
most desirable to the happy bride. 

It was a merry, merry sail they had across the 
dancing waters, and the sun shone upon them 
with a splendor unsurpassed. Never looked 
bride and. groom happier than these. Never 
were spirits more lightsome and gay than theirs. 
Their brilliant scarfs stretched themselves out 
and idly fluttered in the fresh sea wind, like 
streamers from some gaily decked trireme, 
bound upon an excursion. 

Presently, after a long and pleasant sail, they 
reach the land to which they had been directing 
their course, and disembarked amidst the wild- 
est laughter and the most uncontrollable good 
humor. Nota cloud darkens a single brow.— 
Nota care gnaws at any heart. All are happy 


for the time. 
They made fast their boats, and then set out 


on foot for a delightful grove some distance be- 
yond, but which was plainly discernible from the 
point where they landed. This they finally 
reach, and then commences the preparation for 
the repast before them. All was confusion, yet 
was all pleasure. ‘There were no heavy hearts 
in all the gleeful group. 

They were now ranged round upon the soft 
and velvety sward, attentive mostly to the plea- 
sures of the palate, and heedless of what might 
yet be in store for them. The bridegroom sat 
close by his happy bride, conversing with her in 
tones of love and fond devotion. Not much else 
was heard but the clatter of dishes, the ringing 
of silver goblets, and the occasional outbreak of 
merry and musical voices. 

Presently all eyes are strained eagerly and 
anxiously forward, and the form of a young man 
appears in the distance approaching them. 

A sudden tremor passes over the delicate 
bride, and they fear that she may swoon away; 
but the bridegroom whispers a few words in her 
ear, and she becomes at once more calm. 

The figure approaches nearer, until i: is close- 
ly upon them. 

It is that of a young and handsome man, 
wearing a tunic of brilliant green about his body, 
and a cap of purple velvet, bespangled with jew- 
els, and ornamented with a long and flowing 
white plume, upon his head. His leggins were 
of the whitest kid, up and down whose seams 
were running rows of brilliant and costly gems. 
He had a shining leathern belt about his slender 
waist, in which was secured a long and slim dag- 
ger, with a polished and highly wrought silver 
handle, and to which was attached a sheath, in 
which slept the shining blade of a sword. About 
his neck he wore a silver chain, to the end of 
which was suspended, and there allowed to fly 
freely, a little whistle of the same material. 

He was so handsome, and his ways were so 
charming and so fall of ready grace, that the 
ladies were delighted with him at once; albeit, 
they were concerned to know what so fine look- 
ing a person could be doing alone upon these 


wilds. 
He came up to the bridal party and respect- 


fully bowed to them all, after which he flung his 
plumed cap from him upon the ground, and s-at- 
ed himself with an air of wonderfal composure 
at the feet of the astonished bride. 

No one spoke a word to him. No one there 
knew how he should be addressed. All preserved 
a fearful silence. 

At length the strange young man took up a 
goblet that-was at hand, and pouring it full of 
the rich and rosy wine, raised it towards his lips 
saying: 

“ I pledge thee and thy continued happiness, 
lovely bride, im this cup of sparkling wine !” 

The bride could not refuse to acknowledge an 
act of sucha character, particularly when it was 
accompanied with such courtesy and grace, by 
raising her own flowing beaker to her beautiful 
lips. As she did s0,a smile flitted acress the 
features of the young man, and he at once 
drained his goblet to its very dregs. 

Then instantly rising to his feet, he betook 
himself to the side of one of the gentlemen of the 
party, and sat down by him. 


Looking him, for the space of a minute, in- 
tently in his eyes, but saying nothing, he found 
that he had already sufficiently influenced him 
with terror, and then he thus spake : 

“You are Francezco !” 

The gentleman instinctively bowed his head, 
but made no reply. 

“You have sworn to have the life of Ro- 
dolpho !” continued the young man, still gazing 
earnestly within his eyes. 

The gentleman could not reply. 

All this passed in so low a tone, that nothing 
could be heard of it by those about him. 

“ Yes,” continued the stranger young man, 
“T know what you have said; you have sworn 
to have Rodolpho’s life. Rodolpho is a brave 
man and a generous; but you have denounced 
him as a coward and a villain. But no matter 
now ; Rodolpho is my friend.” 

The gentleman addressed started with un- 
wonted surprise. 

“ T have come to bring a message from him to 
you this day,” continued the stranger. “ He 
bade me drink your health for him, and com- 
manded that you drink his also. You must do 
it, or I cannot answer for the result. Will you 
exchange goblets with me ?” 

The gentleman at once signified his assent, 
and passed the stranger his own goblet, while he 
received his in return. 

Both lightly smote the rims of their glistening 
beakers together, and at once quaffed the deli- 
cious wine. In a moment more the stranger 
was again at the feet of the lovely bride, and 
lifting his jewelled cap from his head, he deliv- 
ered into her hands a little packet, which he re- 
quested her not to open till he should be gone 
far from their sight. 

Again saluting the bride and groom, and the 
bridal party in its turn, the youthful and hand- 
some strunger replaced his cap upon his head, 
and in a moment was gone from their midst.— 
The eyes of all closely followed him. 

As soon as he wus gone, the beautiful bride, 
Marina, proceeded to break the seal of the little 
packet which he had thus mysteriously entrusted 
to her fair hands, and to unfuld it. She care- 
fully drew forth what was within, the eyes of all 
being intently fixed upon her, and read aloud, 
but in a suppressed, and deeply excited tone, as 
follows : 


“Farr Lapy: 

“ You have mostgracefully entertained at 
your bridal party, none other than Rodolpho.— 
Outlaw, as he is called, he still delights to honor 
loveliness and beauty, even if it exist in the fami- 
ly of his greatest enemy, the doge. May your 
path be strewed with roses! 

Farewell, 
Roporrno.” 


The surprise and excitement that followed 
close upon the reading of this strange communi- 
cation cannot be adequately described. Every 
heart beat more quickly at thinking of him whom 
they had just entertained. 

To what extent their wonder would possibly 
have carried them, had nothing interposed to 
prevent, it is difficult to tell. But while they 
were in the very midst of it all, there arose a 
wild shriek that pierced their very ears: 

“Francezco! Francezco! Look at Fran- 
cezco |” 

All turned simultaneously to him who had 
been honored with a conference with the daring 
Rodolpho himself. He wes stretched out in a 
helpless condition upon the ground, his mouth 
wide open, his eyes rolling fiercely about in their 
sockets, and his hands frantically clutching at 
the empty air. He was in most terrible con- 
vulsions. 

The whole party ran hurriedly to him, and 
offered every assistance that humanity could 
offer ; but their kindly meant services were of no 
avail. The wretched man gasped and died. 

Fear, such as rarely visits the hearts of men, 
then began to blanch the cheeks and lips of 
those whose faces were, but a short hour ago, 
wreathed with smiles, and lit up with radiant 
sunshine. Then it was that they elt, above all 
things else, that the lawless brigand had truly 
been in their midst. One of their number, and 
he a young noble, had fallen a victim to the 
robber’s stratagem. 

It was with slow steps and heavy hearts that 
they retraced their way to their boats, which 
were moored by the shore, deeply impressed 
with the fearful incident that had occurred to 
them, and regarding it asa most wonderful 
event in their lives. ; 

When at last they betook themselves on board 


their boats again, there had arisen a very high 
wind, and already were the waves tumbling and 
tossing about in a wildness of tumult that 
appalled the hearts of the gentler sex in the 
party. But there was but one thing apparently 
left for them todo. To stay onthe shore during 
that night would be their certain death at the 
hands of the organized band of freebooters, whose 
head and chieftain they knew Rodolpho to be.— 
They must go on, and allay their fears as best 
the elements would permit them. 

They had already sailed far out into the rongh 
and chopping sea, and yet their hearts had 
grown none the more courageous. The winds 
had begun to whistle more shrilly in their cord- 
age, and the restless waves had grown more 
yeasty. One of the light vessels was far sep- 
arated from the other, so that in case of danger 
or difficulty it would be impossible for either one 
to pass a hail to the other. The vessel in which 
was the bride was far behind the other, and all 
those on board had grown fearful and well- 
nigh desponding. Darkest clouds overhung the 
horizon, and a gloom almost unearthly settled 
down upon the broad bosom of the water. 


Instantly the beautiful little craft pitched 
staggeringly into the watery gulf, and the lovely 
bride was cast headlong from her seat into the 
sea ! 

Their alarm up to this point had been so great 
as to prevent their noticing a little skiff that 
hovered closely in their rear. 1a this skiff sat a 
young man and a boy, a mere stripling. 

As they discovered the sad accident that had 
occurred on board the vessel in their advance, 
and likewise saw that in the present condition of 
the sea it would be impossible for them to turn 
back to rescue the drowning lady, the young 
man steered swiftly up to the spot where he saw 
her floating and wildly tossing about on the 
waves, and grasped her by her hair just as a 
huge wave would have disputed her possession 
with him. Those on board the vessel instantly 
threw up their hands in gratitude at what they 
had seen. 

Immediately the young man, with his boy 
companion, bore down for the luckless vessel, 
and it was not very long before they came along- 
side. He tenderly passed the lady whom he had 
just snatched from the wide jaws of the sea, over 
the side of his own little skiff into her own ves- 
sel, whither she was received by many anxious 
hearts and outstretched arms, of which her own 
husband’s were first and foremost. 

As the little skiff would have turned as quick- 
ly as possible again to make its own port, across 
the sea in another direction, the bridegroom 
hailed the young man, who seemed to be its 
commander, and demanded to know whom he 
should ever thank for the preservation of his 
bride. 

* Rodolpho, the outlaw and brigand!” shout- 
ed the young man in reply; and in an instant 
he was out of their hearing, and seeming but a 
little speck upon the turbulent waters. 

It was a night of great rejoicing at the ducal 
palace when they arrived safely home again, and 
when the accident that had nearly destroyed the 
doge’s happiness forever was made known. But 
no tongue or pen could possibly portray a tithe 
of the excitement that pervaded the palace, 
when it was known that he who had rescued the 
noble bride from a watery bed was none other 
than the rebel Rodolpho. This act of his fairly 
staggered the doge in determining whether he 
ought not at once to be forgiven for all his 
crimes, and freely accepted again a member of 
the state and an inhabitant of the city. 


CHAPTER VIL 


THE PUBLIC RECEPTION AT THE DUCAL PALACE. 

Ir was publicly proclaimed, a short time after 
this, that the doge would, on a certain day after, 
open the large doors of the palace hall, and suf- 
fer all the common people to pass through the 
same, and press his hand in congratulation of 
the event of his daughter’s miraculous preserva- 
tion. 

Possibly the reader may be curious to know 
what he thought at last respecting Rodolpho.— 
On revolving the thing in-his mind, he came at 
last to the conclusion that this kind act of the 
brigand in saving his child as he did, was not an 
adequate recompense for thus maliciously de- 
stroying the life of the young nobleman, and he 
finally grew, the more he thought the matter 
over, to be more opposed to Rodolpho than ever ; 
so that when the day arrived when the preserva- 
tion of his own child’s life was to be publicly 


observed, the inconsistency presented itself of 
the doge being grateful for her salvation from 
death, but more decided against her preserver 
than ever before. 

Of all this Rodolphe was duly apprized, and 
hating the ingratitude of the doge, even as he 
hated every species of tyranny itself, he swore to 
have his revenge, let the occasion come when it 
might. 

The day at length arrived when the ducal pal- 
ace was to receive its popular visiters. The sun 
shone never ¢elearer, nor upon a people whose 
hearts were ever more in sympathy with the 
scene, 

Crowds of the working people were swarming 
into the spacious square of San Marco, and the 
flag of the state, bearing its heroic looking arms 
upon its ground, floated gracefully from the 
spire. Up the large flight of pure marble steps 
ascended the people, eager to behold the doge 
in his own palace, and anxious, more than all, 
to grasp him by the hand. 

Rodolpho had taken his leave of his compan- 
ions in the cave on the evening before, and, 
dressed in the coarse and homely garb of a 
working man, went up the stairs to the palace 
with the many others who crowded there. His 
look was dull and expressionless, and it would 
have instantly struck any observer as belonging 
to one of the most honest and innocent hearts in 
the world. He seemed awe struck with the many 
novel sights that presented themselves, and took 
no pains whatever to conceal his wonder at 
whatever came across him strangely. 

He entered the hall with the others, and push- 
ed carelessly along. No one dreamed that it 
was the fur-famed and greatly dreaded Rodolpho 
who was walking through their midst so quietly. 
No one suspected that the object of their wishes 
was so near them at that very moment. 


At length he reached the doge, standing there 
in the middle of the vast hall, robed in his in- 
signia of office, and looking as stately and no- 
ble as if it were within his right to dispute with 
every man his possessions, even that of life it- 
self. Rodolpho fora moment cast a keen and 
penetrating look upon him, and then he dropped 
his eyes, and they assumed their expressionless 
and deadened look again. 

The doge extended his hand to him as he did 
to all the rest, and Rodolphoseized it and passed 
on. Not a word escaped the lips of either robber 
or ruler. He, Rodolpho, had not been suspect- 
ed, and he was finally safe. 

But wherefore perilled he his gallant self, just 
to press the soft hand of him whom he hated ? 
Let the sequel show. 

Passing along with the press of the people, 
Rodolpho found himself at length standing at 
the entrance of an ante-chamber, the door of 
which was ajar. 

It was the result of a lightning thought. He 
went fearlessly in. Walking up to a little table 
that stood not very far off, he took from his 
pocket a little packet, similar to the one given 
to the daughter of the doge before, and laid it 
down. Instantly he left the room. 


On that same night the doge was dead! 

The packet was duly found upon the little ta- 
ble, and all was at once explained. The name 
of Rodolpho at once became more feared than 
ever. 

All that night was the Council of Ten in se- 
cret session, to devise means to bring the bold 
Rodolpho to punishment; and the early streaks 
of morning light streamed through the panes of 
their lofty windows ere they had thought of the 
approach of another day. 

The manner of the doge’s death was this: 

Rodolpho wore upon one of the fingers of his 
right hand a large and costly ring. It was most 
ingeniously made, and immense labor must have 
been employed to have succeeded in making it 
what it was. 

There was a secret spring on its inner side, a 
pressure against which by the finger it encircled, 
immediately caused a sharp and exceedingly 
subtle lancet to protrude itself and enter the ob- 
ject against which it was placed, without being 
sensibly perezived. This lancet was purposely 
made tubular, and at the instant of its being 
pressed out, a fine and subtle poison, of a power 
sufficiently penetrating and active to work itself 
at once through all the arteries into the human 
system, escaped through the same and instantly 
went about its work. . 

It was a wonderful instrument of death, and 
on this very account it was the more murderously 
efficient. Its like had never been known before. 


[To BE CONTINUED.] 
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DRA 


A STAGE SCENE. 
MR. PITT, AS BENEDICK —MRS. BARRETT, aS 
BEATRICE. 

Our artist. Mr. Rowse, has given us here a 
scene as it was lately performed at the Boston 
Museum, in Shakspeare’s play of Much Ado about 
Nothing. The scene represents that part of the 
play where Beatrice has suddenly become recon- 
ciled with Benedick, on the condition that he 
promises to kill Claudio, who has so belied her 
fair cousin, Hero. Mrs. Barrett performs this 
character of Beatrice with all the arch-coguctry, 
tenderness and winning abandon that the bard 
has given to the part, and never fails to elicit 
unbounded applause. Mr. Pitt is a sorry Bene- 
dick, though he did his best. 


SUN PAINTING. 


Several years ago I visited the city of Toron- 
to, Canada West. from my father’s village, about 
one hundred miles north of the above city, for | 
the purpose of witnessing the operation of taking | 
daguerreotypes. 
it with much euiriosity. In those days a tremen- 
dous mystery shronded this art; I could not see 
into it; but concluded to go home, and then, on 
my arrival in our village I showed it, and nar- 
rated how it was done to niy friends, as they sat, 
old and young, on the grass where we held our 
levee, and held in my hand my miniature. telling 
them it was painted by the sun. Thus the re- 
mainder of the day was: spent, as group aficr 

p Viewed it with ceaseless wonder. Mv poor 
rethren asked to know what kind of thing it 
was unut mark d out ihe likeness; whe I told 
them the rays.of the sun, they could not com- 
rehend in what way; and they soon pronounced 
it “a spirit ;” and to this day they are nearly as 
ignorant of the principles of this Seautiful art.— 
Copway's American Indian. 


Having sat for mine, I viewed } 


This narrow isthmus *twixt two boundless seas, 
The past, the fucure—two eterni.ies.— Moore. 


STAGE SCENE AT THE BOS!ION MUSEUM. 


WIG ROOM COMPANION. 


[Written for the Pictorial Drawing Room Companion.) 
BEAUTY. 


BY E. G. HOLLAND. 


Mild angel, what art thou? And where is thine art, 
To win by thy smile the mightiest heart? 

To sof‘en, to soothe, to inspire and to bless 
The soul and the sense? Thy secret, I guess, | 
If to all it is true that the law of delight 

Is to open the heart, all hidden, to light ; 

To speak from the scenes to the slumbering deep, 
Where the beauties of God in quietness sleep ; 

To waken the angels that live in the heart, 

O, beauty external! this is thine art! 


| Lasked of the daisy, I asked of the xose,, 
| T asked of the fountain that murmuring flows; 
| Of the green thickening wildwood and summer's soft air, 


Of the river's broad swe p, of the lily’s breast fair ; 


| Lasked of the day dawa and the sun burnished west, 
| T asked of the stars that watched over my rest, 

| To tell me—Of what is the beautiful made, 

| And why over ail are its mysteries laid? 

| When the genius of each united to say, 


“Tt is bat the dawn of the spirit’s own ray; 

From the sun of thy heart. enthroned in the spheres, 

It flows over all unceasing with years ; 

The waves of its light wherever they, roll, 

Sing sweetly that they are born of the soul; 

And beauty, sweet bending from her sky-seat above, 

Saith “ Truth is my father—my mother is Love!” 
Boston, July, 1851. 


MARRIAGE. 


A bachelor was saying, Next to no wife, a 
good wife is best. Nay, said a gentlewoman, 


’ next to a good wife, no wife is the best. 1 wish 


to all married people the outward happiness 
which (anno —_ happened to a couple in the 
city of Delph, in Holland, living most lovingly 
together seventy-tive years in wedlock, till the 
man being one hundred and three, the woman 
ninety-nine years of age, died within three hours 
of each other, and were buried in the same 
grave. 


QUINCY MARKET, BOSTON. 


as the Quincy Market, after the Hon. Josiah | 


Quincy, during whose mayoralty it was com- | 


menced and completed, is the most elegant 
building of the kind in the United States, and 
one of the finest architectual ornaments of the 


| and the south side, with a part of South Market | 
Faneuil Hall Market, more popularly known | 


Street, characterized by the life and bustle inci- | 


dental to the busy part of the day. 

It is built of granite, and is 535 feet 9 inches 
long, by 50 broad. The central building is 744 
by 55 feet. The two wings, extending from the 


| central building on the east and west, are each 
city. Its west front faces Faneuil Hall; its east | 


173 feet by 50. On each end of the building is 


opens on Commercial Street, and it is bounded, , a portico projecting 11 feet 7} inches. The por- 


laterally, by North and South Market Streets, | 


the former being 65 feet, and the latter 103 feet 


ticoes consist of four doric columns, 34 feet 
diameter at the base, and 20 feet 9 inches high, 


wide. Our engraving represents the west front | each shaft being wrought from a solid block 


| with a circular window. The wings are two 
_ stories in height, the upper story. being 14} feet, | 


of granite. 
pediment, the tympanum of which is farnished 


These majestic columns support a | 


and the lower 14 feet high. The upper win- 
dows are square, while the lower have circular | 
heads. Beneath the lower windows are arched — 
doorways and windows opening into the base- | 
ments and cellars. ‘The building is finished with 

a cornicc 16 inches deep. ‘The honor of project- | 
ing and carrying out the plan of this superb mar- | 
ket-house belongs to the Hon. Josiah Quincy. | 


A FOOL’S DECISION. — 


A poor beggar, in Paris, being very huwgry, 
stayed so long in a cook's shop who was dishi 
up of meat, till his stomach was satisfied wi 
only the smell the.eof The choleric covetous 
cook demanded of him to pay for his breakfast. 
The poor man denied it, and the 
was referred to the decision of the next man 
that should — who chanced to be a most 
notorious idiot. He, on the relation of the mat- 
ter, determined that the poor man’s money 
be put betwixt two empty dishes, and ‘the cook 
recompensed by its jingling, as he was satisfied 
with only the smell of the cook’s meat.—Fuller. 
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PLCLORIAL DRAWING ROO 


M COMPANION. 


It will be remembered that the Concordia was 
wrecked on her passa; c from Calcutta to Bos- 
tom... -She had heen out about one hundred days, 
and the following from her log will describe the 
picture, as drawn for us by Capt. Miller. 

“Sunday, Afril 27, at about 11 o'clock, A. M., 
observed @ slight squall in the northwest; clewed 
up the main top-gallant sail, and hauled down 


| the spanker. 


Shortly after this the ship was 
struck by a furious hurricane, which threw her 
on her beam ends; the wheel was immediately 
put up. the main and mizzen topsail-halyards let 
go. The ship still refusing to pay off, orders 
were given to cut away the mizzenmast, which 
was instantly done; she yet refusing to pay off, 
orders were passed to cut away the main top- 


WRECK OF THE SHIP CONCORDIA. 


mast, and then the mainmast, which was also 
done, carrying with it the fore topmast and jib- 
boom, after which the ship swung off, and for 
one half hour after the masts were cut away, 
every one supposed she was foundering. Having 
got the wreck cleared away, the vessel was some- 


! 


| 


what easier, although the wind seemed to in- 


crease, if that be possible, and for four heurs it 


blew a perfect tornado. After clearing the wreck 
sounded the pumps and found 2} inches water. 
At 3 P.M. it commenced moderating, and at 5 
the storm had subsided considerably. The wind 
being N. W., and having saltpetre in the ship’s 
hold, and she laboring heavily and making mach 
water, it was thought hest to keep away for Ber- 
muda, as a longer course north was dangerous. 


This edifice, now in course of rapid comple- 
tion, will present one of the most important and 
beautiful improvements of Baltimore. Central- 
ly situated, chaste in its architecture, solid in its 
and ‘capacious in all iis parts, it 


HALL OF THE MARYLAND INSTITUTE, BALTIMORE. 


will greatly. facilitate the Institute’s arrangs- | 


ments. It is ly fur the largest, and almost the 
enly hall id this country, intended solely for the 


odyancement of the mechanic arts. To afford 


some idea of its extent, it may be added that the 


building is 355 feet long by 60 feet broad, with 
a height of 65 feet; the largest apartment is 265 
feet by 60, and can conveniently contain six 
thousand. porsons... Tbe first floor 1s used as a 
niarket-house, the hall being built over it. This 


beantifil structure will add one more to the 
many sptendid’ edifices thas crace the Monu- 


mental City. The picture which we here give 


‘was sketched -for. ne by a gentleman of Balti- 


more, and drawn by Manning. 
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(Written for the Pictorial Drewing Room Companion. 


THE PROMISE: 
OR, 
THE YOUNG ARTIST'S FORTUNE. 


BY LUCY 


*f OUIS BERNIER was a young French ar- 
US tist. At the age of fifteen, he displayed 
rare talents in that branch of science, and the 
succeeding ten years of his life were most studi- 
ously devoted to advancement in the profession. 
His whole soul was bound up in but one desire— 
t» gain a name. His pecuniary means were very 
limited, however, and it was with great sacrifice, 
and almost suffering, that—in order to raise the 
standard of his productions, in the estimation of 
others—he invariably placed a value upon them 
which far exceeded the liberality of his purchas- 
crs, and consequently his income was insufficient 
to reward his labors. 

That fame, too, which was his all-absorbing 
theme, seemed to be tardy! He felt assured 
that—were justicedone him—his genius would 
be allowed the precedence against many of his 
contemporaries in the profession, who had been 
more highly favered ; and he began to look upon 
the world as heartless, cold and cruel. 

Friends he had many; but among them all, 
there was only one who truly sympathized with 
him, in what he deemed the entire failure of a 
lifetime. This friend was Emilie De Rouge— 
an accomplished and beautiful young lady, who 
had favored his addresses for some time—and 
who had permitted him to hope, and only hope, 
to possess her hand in marriage. 

Louis had been sketching her portrait, and he 
sat before the unfinished picture, with the beau- 
tiful “sitter” at his side. 

“Emilie,” said he, “let me ask your opinion 
of the portrait. It is unfinished,as yet; but you 
can form an opinion of the correctness of the 
drawing.” 

“Q, it is perfect,” exclaimed Emilie, with de- 
light. “I mean the form and features; but the 
expression is wanting, as you observed.” 

“Just so. That is but the work of a moment. 
With a single touch of the pencil, I shall admit 
a ray of light into the eye; and by a slight curve 
of the lip—ah ! it would smile on me so sweetly 
—that is, if it does but justice to the original.” 

“QO fie, Louis! Don’t stop to flatter me. 
Finish it now. You have excited my curiosity, 
and I must see it completed before I leave.” 

“J cannot finish it, now, Emilie.” 

“Why not? ©, please do. It will gratify 
me so much to see it perfected at once.” 

“My dear Emilie,” said he, dropping his pen- 
cil, and drawing a seat at her side, “ only on one 
condition can I now or ever finish that picture. 
It is that you first make me a promise.” 

“ Well, Louis, what may it be ?” said Emilie, 
smiling. 

“I repeat what you already know. I love 
you. Iam poor, and insignificant, as I always 
was, and I fear, alwaysshall be. I have no wish 
to disguise the truth from you. Will you prom- 
ise, under these circumstances, te become my 
wife?” . 

“QO, Louis—you are. too cruel! Will you 
never finish that portrait without that promise ?” 

Never !” 

“Then I must suffer a great disappointment ; 
for I have very important reasons for wishing to 
sve it finished to-day. You know my reasons 
fur declining the promise. My father is inexo- 
rable, and will never consent to my marrying a 
pennyless man. Jhis promise, however, I will 
fully guarantee. As soon as you are the pos- 
sessor of five hundred pounds, of your own indi- 
vidual earnings, I am yours.” 

“ Many thanks, dear Emilie, for the hope that 
you still regard me with favor; but I cannot 
consider that a promise, because the condition 
implies impossibility. Have I not spent ten 
years of the best part of my life in endeavoring, 
bat in vain, to make myself worthy of you? 
‘This is the result. Iam scarce above the posi- 
tlon of a beggar, compared with what I ought to 
be; but I love you, notwithstanding.” 

“Let me assure you, dear Louis, that your 
a‘fections are not misplaced, or unappreciated. 
But I cannot alter my decision. I will wait, pa- 
ticntly, for a reasonable length of time.” 

“ You are decided—” 

“Lam.” 

“Then am J. That picture remains in its 
present state until you revoke that decree.” 

“$f it must be so, then, Iam content. We 


must not meet again until we can meet on terms 
of unconditional friendship.” 

The lovers arose, pressed each other's hands, 
and departed. 

Louis was alone in his studio, and undecided 
as to what course to pursue. 

“ Five hundred pounds,” said he, to himself, 
“That surely is not a large sum. I might pos- 
sibly have gained that, ere this, had I known 
that so trifling a matter separated us. But what 
a singular request! Just as though that paltry 
sum is anything to her; heir to a million, as she 
is. What her object is I cannot know, and there 
is no other alternative for me. I must redeem 
my prize, at any sacrifice. I mustrelinquish my 
long cherished hope of fame, and grace the mar- 
ket with the disgrace of genius and talent. Ah 
cruel fate! But whyrepine? Have I not toiled 
for ten years, without even gaining the stepping 
stone to honor? What prospect have I that the 
next ten years has anything better in store for 
me‘ Enough! Ambition yields to love !” 

A few days afterwards, the little studio of 
Louis Bernier had undergone a_ renovation. 
The unfinished portrait was placed out of sight, 
and sketches of landscapes, marine views, etc., 
which had been stored away, for want of pur- 
chasers, were arranged around the room, all 
newly varnished, and offered for sale, at reason- 
able prices. The shutters, which had never 
hitherto admitted the daylight before ten o’clock 
in the morning, were ever afterward an example 
to their slothful neighbors; and it was quite 
evident that something had aroused the energies 
of the young artist. Various were the conjec- 
tures, and quite envious were many of his brother 
artists, at the universal admiration which his 
pictures won, as well as at the great demand in 
which they were held in the market. 

During the first year of his experiment, Louis 
had accumulated three, of the five hundred 
pounds, which were to complete his fortune; 
and greatly encouraged by his success, he looked 
forward with confidence to the happy time when 
he might claim his lovely bride. 

Unfortunately, however, just at this crisis, the 
fame which he had heretofore coveted, began to 
spread abroad, and acted in the most unfavora- 
ble manner upon his present state of affairs. 
Others had discovered the secret of his course, 
witnessed his success, and some for the love of 
competition, others for love of gold, entered 


|, largely into the speculation. The consequence 


was, the sale for his pictures was greatly dimin- 
ished during the second ycar, and at the termi- 
nation of the third year, he had, not only added 
nothing to his three hundred pounds, but the 
prospect was that he would soon be obliged to 
draw upon the investment for daily n@vessaries. 

Then he felt that his doom was sealed! He 
saw in utter despair the overthrow of all his 
hopes; and he could but feel that fate was 
against him—that the world frowned upon him, 
and that even his loved Emilie was cold-hearted. 
Still his masterly productions were winning him 
a fame that the world might envy ; but what was 
fame to him, now? He would have sold it all 
for the sum of five hundred pounds. 

Time passed on ; it was more than three years 
since the last interview between Louis and Emi- 
lie. Feeling that the prospect for their union 
was growing darker, and more uncertain, Louis 
felt it his duty to banish all thoughts of it from 
his mind, and submit to the disappointment as 
another of the fatalities of life which had ever 
followed his track ! 

Among the frequent visiters to his studio, and 
the admirers of his paintings, was a charming 
young lady by the name of Eva Armstrong. 
Eva was somewhat of a coquette in her manners, 
but she was truly a beautiful and most bewitch- 
ing creature, and during these visits Louis was 
obliged to summon all his powers of self-control 
to keep from falling in love with her. When 
he looked upon her graceful form, her almost 
angelic features, he could think of no compari- 
son but Emilie; and the sweet tones of her sil- 
very voice spoke of nothing but love—the love 
of Emilie. Yet he thought : 

“ What is Emilie tome? We are never to 
meet again, until—until when? Until one or 
the other of us falsifies our word, which would 
render either unworthy of the other.” 

Thus he reasoned, while the fair Eva, in every 
word and gesture, was fast captivating his un- 
protected heart. 

Eva Armstrong was a residentiof London, 
and was on @ visit to Paris at the time of Louis’ 
acquaintance with her. When she returned to 
London, Louis accompanied her. He had been 


wishing to visit the great English metropolis for 
some time, and Was happy, of course, to be fa- 
vored with the company of so pleasing a com- 
panion on the journey. 

Eva was unusually forward in receiving and 
returning the attentions of the young artist, 
with whom she seemed to be highly pleased ; 
and by the time they arrived in London, they 
had come to be very good friends. The days and 
weeks sped away rapidly with Louis, while in 
the society of this truly interesting and intelli- 
gent girl, and the more he became acquainted 
with her, the more he loved and esteemed her. 


At length, he felt determined to know his fate, 
and put an end to suspense with regard to Emi- 
lie; and accordingly he addressed her in the 
following brief epistie : 


“ My dear Emilie :—Three years have elapsed 
since our last interview, of which I need not re- 
mind you. Those three years have been devo- 
ted to you. Iam in no better preparation to 
claim your hand (on the condition by you stated) 
than I was at that time. ‘Tell me, dear Emelie, 
is that portrait never to be finished ?” 


The answer was prompt, and simply this : 


“ My dear Louis :—That portrait must be fin- 
ished. Remember your pledge, and mine. 
De Rover.” 


“ Cold-hearted, tantalizing girl!’ exclaimed 
Louis, as he tore the note in pieces, and threw it 
upon the floor. 

After a pleasant sojourn of several weeks in 
London, Louis rcturned to Paris, and it was ru- 
mored that an engagement had been formed 
between himself and the pretty and accomplished 
Eva Armstrong! 

Immediately on his arrival in Paris, his studio 
was vacated, and offered for rent; and it was 
understood that Bernier was about to remove to 
London. In that he found no opposition ; for 
his rivals in Paris were very glad to dispense 
with his superior talents from among them. 
The contents of his studio, however, were not 
removed, but stored in a back part of the build- 
ing; for, although his course had been marked 
out for him by others, he was quite undecided 
himself, in reference to his future residence. 


A few weeks elapsed, and Louis was on his 
way to London again. It was a delightful day 
when he reached the coast, and embarked in the 
beautiful steamer to cross the Channel. ; 

He had not beenlong on board, when a gen- 
tleman, from among the crowd of passengers, 
took a seat leisurely by his side, and offering a 
casual remark on the state of the weather, intro- 
duced a conversation. 

“To London, sir?” inquired the stranger. 

“ Yes,” answered Louis. 

“ On trading business ?” 

“No. Iam an artist by profession.” 

“Ah! Not Monsieur Rouelle ?” 

“ My name is Bernier.” 

“ Bernier? ah yes. Ihave seen your paint- 
ings, and admire them much. You reside in 
Paris, I think.” 

“T have, heretofore.” 

“I hope you are not leaving there, perma- 
nently. Paris is my native place, and I think 
it is the place for an artist.” 

“T have not decided on my future course, as 
yet,” said Louis. 

“ Allow me to be a little inquisitive, Monsieur 
Bernier,” said the stranger. “Perhaps you go 
to London to take a wife ¢ eh !” 

“Of that I can inform you better when I re- 
turn,” said Louis, smiling. 

“Ha! ha! ha! I thought so,” roared the 
stranger. “Iam on the same business. A fel- 
low feeling makes one mighty discerning, eh ?” 

“ So it seems, sir; and since you are disposed 
to get acquainted, allow me to ask your name.” 

“My name is Ernest Moliere. My native 
place is Paris, but 1 have not spent a year in the 
city since I became of age. My business is in 
London. When do you return to Paris—if at 
all?” 

“In three weeks.” 

“] shall return about that time, also.” 

“] shall be happy to have your company.” 

“ Suppose we lodge together in London.” 

“ Agreed. At the H—— hotel ?” 

* As you wish ; that will please me.” 

Louis and his new friend separated, and met 
the next time at the hotel named. 

Louis's first evening in London was passed 
with Eva. Though she received him in her 
most loving, winning manner, and Louis thought 


her almost an angel, yet he seemed unhappy, 
and a sadness rested on his countenance. 

* What is the matter with you, now, my pretty 
painter?” said the little vexing nymph, as she 
passed her arm around his neck and looked up 
archly into his face. “ Have you left a sweet- 
heart in Paris ?” 

* Suppose I should say yes, Eva,” answered 
Louis, gravely—* aud should ask you to release 
me from my engagement to you ?” 

“ Suppose you should? I suppose I should 
not release you, by any ineans. Why—TI would 
as soon think of committing suicide. Release 
you? NotI. Iconsider you. a prize worth re- 
taining ;” and the gay creature bounded away 
with a laugh, and quickly returned with some 
fine engravings, of which she knew Louis to be 
fond, and directing his aticntion to them, changed 
the subject of conversation. 

The following Sabbath morning was the finest 
that Louis had passed in London. He had 
spent an hour at the toilet, when a rap at the 
door of his room was heard, and a message was 
delivered, requesting -his presence at the room 
occupied by his friend, Ernest Moliere. He 
turned once more to the mirror, to ste if his ap- 
pearance could be improved. Nothing was 
wanting, saving a more cheerful expression. 
And why should that be lacking? It was his 
wedding-day. He loved the little wild romantic 
Eva, but he could not forget Emilie. He felt 
that she was lost to him, and he was willing to 
give her up, and be happy with Eva; still her 
image hannted him. He would have given 
worlds on that, his wedding-day—had he never 
met with her whom he was now to make his 
bride! 

In a few moments he presented himself at the 
apartment occupied by his friend, and was as- 
tonished at the splendid appearance of the room. 
Like the one’he occupied, it was a spacious and 
elegantly furnished parlor, with all the appur- 
tenances of a lady's drawing-room. 

“I think, from appearances, you are ahead of 
me, monsieur,” said Louis to his friend, as he 
beckoned him to a seat. 

“No, no, sir. I am a single man yet, and am 
likely to be, I fear, from all accounts.” 

“Ah! what has happened to your—to you, 
pray ” 

“Only this. Since I have been absent from 
London, some one has played the rival with me, 
and stolen—literally stolen—my Eva.” 

“Eva? Eva what?” asked Louis, turning 
pale. 

“Eva Armstrong—my affianced bride.” 

At this moment, a side door flew open, and 
Eniilie de Rouge and Eva Armstrong entered, 
each in their bridal dress. 

Emilie approached Louis, and placing a docu- 
ment in his hand, knelt at his feet and said: 

“ There is ten thousand pounds, the price of a 
picture which you once painted forme. I now 
promise to become your wife. Will you accept 
me, Louis? Will you finish that portrait for 
me?” 

Louis was astonished, confounded, petrified ! 


-He could not move, or speak, until the artful, 


roguish Eva burst into a laugh—and begging 
him to forgive her for the part she had acted— 
exposed the trick. 

“T cannot marry you, my friend Louis,” said 
she, “for I have been engaged to this Monsieor 
De Rouge for three years! But don’t blame 
me! It was all their fault! They made me do 
it!” and she soon laughed them all into good 
humor. The scene which followed, we will not 
attempt to describe minutely. Suffice it to say, 
the affair was all explained, the parties were 
formally introduced, and Ernest Moliere De 
Rouge proved to be the brother of Emilie, at 
whose instigation the joke was played upon the 
unfortunate young artist. 

After having recovered from the first shock, 
Louis became very happily reconciled to the 
change of partners. 

“ But,” said he, “Emilie, you have not fully 
satisfied me, as to your course in this matter. 
What was your object, at the first, in making 
such a stipulation ?” 

_ “It was this. Forgive me, dear Louis. It 
was a heavy penance for me to perform, I assure 
you. I felt that you had taken a wrong start in 
life, and your falsely “ambitious” ideas were 
leading you in the wrong track. J could not 
bear to see one of your talents living in seclu- 
sion, enjoying nothing, and sacrificing every- 
thing to a delusive hope; one which you would 
never have realized from the source which you 


expected it. You were ambitiouns—too ambi- ° 


tious, if possible ; yet you coveted fame’ without 
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using the means to obtain it. A man sust rise 
by his own merits, or his position is unsafe. A 
shower of fortune was ready to fall upon you, 
and you seemed to be employing, to the utmost, 
your powers to secure every opening against its 
descent! I knew the effect of disappointment 
on your disposition, and I believed that your 
ruin was certain, unless some means could be 
employed to arouse you from that apathy in 
which you appeared to be sinking. Did not my 
remedy—though a severe one, I confess—tend 
to the completion of that object, with good 
effect ?” 

“It did,” answered Louis, with emotion— 
“and my dearest Emilie, I can never love you 
enough for the deep interest you have taken in 
my welfare. But for that, I should have been 
ruined. I have not gained a fortune in my pro- 
fession, but my exertions for that have secured 
me a position in the world, which could have 
been gained by no other course.” 

“ And you—Eva—I shall cver love as a sister, 
since you choose that capacity in preference to 


a nearer relation.” 


An hour afterward, Louis Bernier and Emilie 
De Rouge, with her brother and his charming 
Eva, stood before the altar, at St. James’s church, 
and were united in the holy bans of wedlock. 
Two lovelier brides, or two happier bridegrooms, 
never before or since have pledged their vows 
on that spot; and never was a woman’s promise 
more faithfully kept, than that which secured 
the Youne Artist's Fortune. 


[Written for the Pictorial Drawing Room Companion.] 
FAREWELL. 


BY CAROLINE A. HAYDEN. 


We part, and years shall pass away 
Ere we shall meet again, if ever; 

But 0, we mourn not love’s decay, 
For dearer still the bonds we sever. 


And though the ocean rolls between, 
And the dim future lies before us, 
With many a cloud to intervene, 
A deathless ray of hope shines o’er us. 


By all our memories of the past, 
Our boyhood’s home, the scenes we cherish ; 
O be our sad farewell the last . 
Of all its treasured wealth to perish. 


May God’s best blessings rest on thee, 
. Hfis love surround thee as a spell ; 
And bear thee safely back to me,— 
Till then, dear brother, fare thee well. 
Cohassett, Mass., July, 1851. 


TURKISH COMPLAISANCE. 


While taking a parting cup of coffee with the 
postmaster, I unluckily set my foot on a hand- 
some pipe-bowl—pipe-bowls are always snares 
to near-sighted people moving on Turkish floors, 
as they are scattered in places quite remote from 
the smokers, who live at the farther end of pro- 
digiously long pipe-sticks—crash! but nobody 
moved; only on apologizing thro Giorgio, 
the polite Mahommedan said,—* The breaking 
such a pipe-bowl would, indeed, under ordina: 
circumstances, be disagreeable; but in a frie 
every action has its charm !” a speech which re- 
called the injunction of the Italian to his son on 
leaving home: “ Whenever anybody treads upon 
anes foot in company, and says, ‘ emi,’ on- 
y reply, ‘Anzi—mi ha fetto un piacere!’” “I 
me a pleasure.” —. nals of a 
Painter in Albania, etc. o 


CHOOSING LOVERS. 


If our sex were wise, a lover should have a 
certificate from the last woman he served, how 
he was turned away, before he was received into 
the service of another; but at present any vag- 
abond is welcome, provided he promises to enter 
into your livery. Itis wonderful that we will 
not take a footman without credentials from his 
last master; and in the great concern of life, we 
make no scruples of falling into a treaty with 

most notorious offender in his behaviour 
against other women. But this breach of com- 
merce between the sexes proceeds from an un- 
accountable prevalence of custom, by which a 
woman is to the last degree reproac for be- 
ing deceived, and a man suffers no loss of credit 
for being a deceiver.— Zattler. 


DEATH A LEVELLER. 


It is very singular, how the fact of a man’s 
death often seems to give people a truer idea of 
his character, whether for good or for evil, than 
they have ever ile he was living and 
acting amo’ m. Death isso genuine a fact 
that it excludes falsehood, or betrays its empti- 
ness; it is a touchstone that- proves the gold, 
and dishonors the baser metal. Could the de- 
parted, whoever he may be, return in a week 
after his decease, he would almost invariably 
find himself at a higher or a lower point than he 
has formerly occupied, on the scale of public 
appreciation— Hawthorne. 


[Written for the Pictorial Drawing Room Companion.} 
A WOUNDED SPIRIT WHO CAN BEAR! 


Who can descend into the heart, 
And read the sorrows gathered there? 
Who the strange dark mystery impart, 
Or lay the hidden recrets bare? 


0, who ean trace the blackened path, 

O’er which grief’s burning lava flows ; 
The power to search it no one hath, 

Where blighted hopes find death's repose. 


What balm of healing that will ease, 
When friendship's hand hath struck the blow? 
Where shall the wounded heart find peace, 
When thoee we love no feeling show? 


The heart in its own depths must bind 
Its aching pangs, its secret stings ; 
The dove that may not its nest find, 
Folds o'er its wounds its drooping wings. 


Those only who have suffered know, 
Those only who have felt can tell, 

The anguish of that keenest blow, 
Struck by the hand we love too well. 


But ah! there is a home of rest, 
There is an ark of refuge given ; 
That ark, a dear Redeemer’s breast. 
That home, that blessed home, is heaven! 
Mt. Holly, Vt., July, 1851. 


THE GIRAFFE. 


These gigantic and exquisitely beautiful ani- 
mals, which are admirably formed by nature to 
adorn the fair forests that clothe the boundless 
plains of the interior, are extensively distributed 
throughout the interior of Southern Africa, but 
are nowhere to be met with in great numbers. 
In countries unmolested by the intrusive foot of 
man, the giraffe is found gencrally in herds va- 
rying from twelve to sixteen; but I have not un- 
frequently met with herds containing thirty indi- 
viduals, and on one occasion I counted forty 
together; this, however, was owing to chance, 
and about sixteen may be reckoned as the aver- 
age number of a herd. These herds are com- 
prised of giraffes of various sizes, from the young 
giraffe of nine or ten feet in height, to the dark 
chestnut-colored old bull of the herd, whose ex- 
alted head towers above his companions, gener- 
ally attaining to a height cf upwards of eighteen 
feet. The females are of lower stature and more 
delicately formed than the males, their height 
averaging from sixteen to seventeen feet. 

Some writers have discovered ugliness and a 
want of grace in the giraffe, but I consider that 
he is one of the most strikingly beautiful animals 
in the creation; and when a herd of them is seen 
scattered through a grove of the picturesque par- 
asol-topped acacias which adorn their native 
plains, and on whose uppermost shoots they are 
enabled to browse by the colossal height with 
which nature has so admirably endowed them, 
he must indeed be slow of conception who fails 
to discover both grace and dignity in all their 
movements. There can be no doubt that every 
animal is seen to the greatest advantage in the 
haunts which nature designed him to adorn.— 
Cummings’s Five Years in South Africa. 


[Written for the Pictorial Drawing Room Companion.) 
FAREWELL TO THE YOUNG BRIDE. 


BY DR. FREDERICK HOUCK. 


Farewell! we part, and thou hast left us lonely, 
No smiles like thine to cheer our fireside ; 

The circle bright is broken, and we only 
Behold thy form in memory’s vision glide. 


Farewell! we part as parts the sun with flowers 
Which it had cherished ‘neath its kindling ray, 

To live a long, lone night of lengthened hours, 
Then wake again to bright and perfect day. 


Farewell! we part, and every breast is burning 
With wishes kind and prayers of good to thee ; 
That joys, like singing birds which cheer the morning, 
May aye attend thee with their melody. 


Farewell! we part—O, may thy fond arms twining 
Around the form of him thy young heart’s pride, 
Be ever fondly met with smiles outshining 
The rays which welcomed thee his happy bride. 


Farewell! we part, and tears betray the swelling 
Of thy pure bosom with the parting pain ; 

We part, but 0, with hope our lone hearts telling, 
In tears we part—to meet in smiles again. 

Rockland Lake, N. Y., July, 1851. 


THE BIBLE IN EDUCATION. 

If my opinion will be of any use, I give it 
most cheerfully in favor of making the Bible a 
text book in the school, the emy, the col- 
lege, and the university. To say nothing of its 
literuture, which, in my judgment, is unrivalled, 
it contains not only the purest system of morals, 
but the soundest maxims of political economy, 
and the most exact delineations of human na- 
ture, to be found on earth. There is more in it 
to make a man great as well as good, than there 
is in any other volume. Men cannot be well 
educated without the Bible. It ought, therefore, 
to hold the chief place in every situation of learn- 

throughout Christendom; and I do not know 

republic, bringing about desirable 
result.—Dr. Nott. 
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FPEMALE BEAUTY. 


The ladies of Arabia stain their fingers and 
toes red, their eyebrows Mack, and their lips 
blue. In Persia, they paint a black streak around 
the eyes, and ornament their faces with various 
figures. The Japanese women gild their teeth, 
and those of the Indies paint them red. The 
row of teeth must be dyed black to be beautiful 
in Guzurat. The Hott: ntot women paint the 
entire body in compartments of red and black. 
In Greenland the women color their faces with 
blue and yellow, and they frequently tattootheir 
bodies by saturating threads in soot, inserting 
them beneath the skin, and then drawing them 
through. Hindoo females when they wish to 
appear particularly lovely, smear themselves 
with a mixture of saffron. tumeric, and grease. 
In nearly all the islands of the Pacific and In- 
dian oceans, the wom-n, as well as the men, 
tattoo a great variety of figures on the face, the 
lips. the tongue, and the whole body. In New 

olland they cut themselves with shells, and by 
keeping open the wounds a long time form deep 
scars in the flesh, which they deem highly orna- 
mental. And another singular addition is made 
to their beauty by taking off, in infancy, the lit- 
tle finger of the left hand, at the second joint. 
In ancient Persia. an aquiline nose was often 
thought worthy of the crown; but the Sumatran 
mother carefully flattened the nose of her daugh- 
ter. Among some of the savage tribes of Ore- 
gon, and also in Sumatra and Arracan, con- 
tinual pressure is applied to the skull in order to 
flatten it, and thus give it a new beauty. The 
modern Persians have a strong aversion to red 
hair: the Turks, on the contrary, are warm ad- 
mirers of it. In China small round eyes are 
liked; and the girls are continually plucking 
their eyebrows that they may be thin and long. 
But the great beauty of a Chinese lady is in her 
feet, which in childhood are so compressed by 


bandages as effectually to prevent any further | 


increase in size. The four smaller toes are 
turned under the foot, to the sole of which they 
firmly adhere; and the poor girl, not only en- 
dures much, but becomes a cripple for life. 
Another mark of beauty consists in having finger 
nails so long that the castings of bamboo are 
necessary to preserve them from injury. An 
African beauty must have small eyes, thick _ 
a large, flat nose, and a skin beautifully black. 
In New Guinea, the nose is perforated, and a 
large piece of wood or bone inserted. On the 
northwest coast of America, an incision more 
than two inches in length is made in the lower 
lip, and then filled with a wooden plug. In 
Guiana, the lips are pierced with thorns, the 
heads being inside the mouth, and the point rest- 
ing on the chin. The Tunisian woman, of mod- 
erate pretensions to beauty, needs a slave under 
each arm to support her when she walks, and a 
perfect belle carries flesh enough to load down a 
camel.—North American Age. 


[Written for the Pictorial Drawing Room Companion.} 
RAPS ON THE LAPSTONE. 


BY GEORGE W. BUNGAY. 


Old Crispin wore a paper cap, 

And an apron made of leather ; 
He sat upon his bench to rap 

Soles (not spirits) hours together. 


He said his /ast days were his best, 
Though he felt the thread unwinding ; 

His heart waxed warm within his vest, 
And what he closed was binding. 


When others spoke of this wofld’s weal, 
Crispin pointed to an upper ; 

He had the wondrous skill to heel, 
But gave his “ earthly aw!” for supper. 


He Aceled more than the doctors did, 

And helped the soles more than the preacher ; 
For a “ quid pro quo” he gave a quid, 

And used the strap more than the teacher. 


Ay, Crispin was a good old man, 
Yet sometimes he would bristle ; 
But do the very best we can, 
“ A pig’s tail will not make a whistle.” 
Detroit, Mich., July, 1851. 


GO TO THE FOUNDATION. 

I would have the teachers study the heart, and 

endeavor to implant right motives—to go to the 
root and establish sound principles. 
utward goodness is a mere shell. It is but 

the shadow of a shade. There must be some- 
thing within, or it has no substance. Such good- 
ness will only follow religion, like one of John 
Bunyan’s characters, while it wears its silver 
slippers. Such goodness falls in the hour of 
temptation. It reminds one of the Oriental tale 
Lord Bacon tells of, where a cat was changed to 
a lady, and she behaved very lady-like till a 
mouse ran through the room, when she s 
down upon her hands and chased it. So wi 
children ; if their goodness is only an outward 
thing, when temptation comes they will down 
and follow. Give them right motives, sound 
principles, aud they will be firm. In after life 
the waves of affliction may howl around them, 
but they will stand serene amid the tempest.— 
Waterston’s Lectures. 


scholars and philologists? Are they not—many 
of them oa in the soulless occupa- 
tion of the mummy-bandage of the 


(Written for the Pictorial Drawing Room Companion.) 
ARE THEY HAPPY? 


BY ISABELLA BYRNE. 


Are they happy—are they happy” 
See the smiling faces round! 

Is it truth, or is it seeming, 
Are no griefs beneath them found? 


Are the hearts as buoyan* smiling, 
As the lips on which I gaze; 
Inward melody as joyous, 
Do their deep recesses raise ? 


Are they happy—are they happy’ 
Gayest songs are floating round ; 

Many jests and brilliant laughter, 
All in magic spell seem bound. 


What has mirth to do with feeling? 
Hear‘s may ache while lips may smile ; 

Long and loud may ring gay laugh’er, 
Will it one heart-care beguile? 


i have listened to the laughter, 
Loudest in the festal hall ; 

But the sigh would soonest follow, 
And the smile would quickest fall— 


From the lip; not gently fading, 
As of inward joy a sign, 

But with evanescent splendor, 
As electric lights on ruins shine. 


Think not, then, that joyous seeming 
To careless hearts alone belongs ; 

Know ’tis said a bird, when dying, 
Warbies forth its sweetest songs. 


Couldst thou, with the seer’s magic, 
Every heart before thee bare, 

Thou ‘dst see in each a well of sadness, 
In each one a hoarded care. 


Then for those the world calls gayest, 
Sympathetic tears might fall ; 
For the proud and broken-hearted, 
Whom bright smiles now hide from all. 
Baltimore, Md., July, 1851. 


A NOMADIC TRIBE OF INDIA. 
The Vizeeree tribe, expelled from their own 


stony and pine-clad mountain by the snow, 
yearly set before them their flocks of broad- 
tailed sheep and goats, and strings of woolly 


camels and curved eared horses, to migrate to 
the sheltered plains of Bunnoo. Here they 
stretch their blankets or reed mats on the bare 
earth, over two sticks, set up like the letter T, 
the four sides ing on the ground, or fast- 
ened with a stone if the wind gets high. Under 
this miserable shelter huddle men, women, and 
children, afraid neither of the rain’s cold nor the 
sun’s hot beams, and in happy ignorance of bet- 
ter things. From the corner of the tent the 
shaggy muzzle of a hill sheep-dog peeps out and 
watches over the tethered donkey and sick goat 
left at home with the woman while the flocks 
are out at graze. Tall and stately as a pine, 
the daughter of the mountains stands at the tent- 
door in her indigo-dyed petticoat and hood, smil- 
ing on the gambols of her naked brats, or else 
sits down and rubs out corn for her lord who is 
in the field. The men, stout, fierce, and fearless 
of man or beast, and clad in s cloaks of 
brown camel’s hair, drive on the herds to feed, 
and with long juzial in hand, and burning match, 
lie full length along the ground, and listen for 
strange foot-falls on the horizon. Should an 
enemy approach, the discharge of a single match- 
lock would be heard all over the whole plain, 
and summon thousands of the tribe to the point 
where danger threatened or plunder allured. 
Such were the people whose gipsey-like encamp- 
ments strewed the Thulit at the time I speak of. 
—A Year on the Punjab Frontier. 


AN INFANT HEIRESS. 


At the proper time Clare was returned home. 
Her mother, truth to say, was pleasantly star- 
tled at the improvenient wrought in the pale, 

uny changeling she had sent out. It could 
ardly be recognized. It had expanded into a 
fair, fat, rosy thing, with great blue eyes, and 
great red cheeks, and dimpled hands, and round- 
ed legs—just the kind of thing that mothers de- 
light to exhibit nude for the better display of the 
fat and the fairness of the baby creature. Tum- 
bling about the room like a large ball—a soft, 
puffy thing. all pink and white—with wilfal pro- 
nsities of noise and mischief even then— 
ughing, if it saw a bird fly across the lawn, as 
if it had been suddenly seized with a merry mad- 
ness—even when unnoticed and silent, rolling 
its heavy littie head like an idiotic toy set in per- 
petual motion—ever muttering pleasant thoughts 

with its red, wet, open lips, that kissed all the 

came near, and left large stains on painted do 
and dog—crowing with insane delight when it 
feli, for the twentieth time that hour, in the mar- 
vellous sitting posture of a clumsy baby—hold- 
ing up its short white frock with both its dim- 
led hands as it came shyly to the call—poit- 
to its new shoes or its broad ribbons with a 
bird-like note of unconscious pride, as it strove 
to hug its little feet when scrambling over your 
ing its own wayward will, and rais- 


ing its shrill voice in passion or in pleasure on 


the smallest occasion—the most self-important, 
self-willed thing in the world was this infant 
heiress; of more bustle, noise, assertion, and 
trouble than all the rest of the household com- 
bined.— Realities, a Novel. 
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HON. MILLARD FILLMORE. 

There are thousands of our subseribers who 
never saw the first five numbers of our paper, as 
it appeared in the first form, but live subscribed 
from the beginning of the prescut volume, and 
have only preserved the numbers from that time. 
Previous to the change we had published several 
original engravings, too valuable to be lost, and 
by request of a number of our subscribers, we 
shall, from time to time, introduce the best of 
those that appeared before this volume com- | 


President is one of the engravings referred to. 
The present occupant of the presidential chair 
of the United States, is Hon. Mil'ard Fillmore. 
Mr. F. was born in the State of New York, on 
the 7th of January, 1800, and is consequently, 
at the present time, fifty-one years of age. He 
is eminently a self-made man, having never en- 
joved any extraordinary advantages for acquir- 
ing an education, and only improving himself, 
in early life, so far as the common schools would 
assist and permit him. Having passed through 
the course af studies instituted in these primary 
schools, at the age of fifteen he was apprenticed | 
to a clothier, in which emp!oyme it he was en- | 
gaged for four vears, until the age of nineteen, | 
when he conceived the idea that the study of the | 
Jaw would be congenial to his taste and natural | 
bent, and accordingly applied himself earnestly | 
to this purpos:. His means being quite limited, 
he was obliged to teach school, at frequent inter- 
vals, to defray the necessary expenses that he ; 
incurred, and to afford the means of subsistence. 
In 1826, having acquired some considerable 
practice in the law, and the means to support a 
wife, hc was united to Miss Abigail Powers, the 
daughter of a clergyman, in Aurora, N. Y., with 
whom he has lived in happimess to the present 
time, theit union being blessed with a son and 
daught:r. Previous to his election to the Vice 
Presidency. he was, for Some time, a representa- 
tive in the State Legislature, and aficrwards | 
represented his native State in Congress. At | 
the time of his nomination to the Vice Presi- | 
dency, he occupied the responsible post of Comp- 
troller of the State of New York. 


THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Mr. Fillmore was ca"'ed to the presiden- 
tial chair at a most critical moment, as it 
regarded the political affairsof thecountry; — | 
but by his wise forethought and modera- 
tion in the administration of his office, he | 
has seemed to be fally competent to meet =| 
every emergency, and the prosperity of the | 
cou:ry. during his administration, will | 


long be remembered. | 


JULY 4TH IN NEW YORK. | 

About eight o'clock on the morning of © | 
the 4th, the independent militia of New 
York, under command of Major Gencral 
Chas. Sandford, met in Fourteenth street, 
and after forming into order of parade, they 
countermarched down to Ninth avenue, 
up again Fourtecnth street to Broadway, 
down Broadway to Canal street, to Lau- 
rens street, along Luurens street to Cham- 
bers street, and around the Park, entering 
at the Exst gate, and passing the City Hall 
in review by the Mayor, members of the 
city government, officers of the navy, and ~ 
thousands of spectators, who gathered to | 
witness the military procession, Several 
of the regiments dismissed on the west side 
of the Park, and the others passed through 
the west gate by Broadway, where they 
separated from the main body, each com- 
pany of troop going to its own quarters. — 
The Major Gencral and staff, accompanied 
by a large number of general and sub- — 
officers, the Mayor, the Hon. Mr. Beards- 
ley, the Commodore, and a number of: 
other gentlemen, proceed d to the Gen- 
cral’s head quarters, in Chambers street, 
where they partook of a lunch ‘and refresh- 
ments prepared fur the occasion Several 
fins patriotic speeches were made, and 
toasts drank, after which the company | 
separated. The sene below represents the 
cortege passing between Kroome and Grand 
streets, and as it appeared before Brough- 
am’s Lyceum. That upon the opposite 
page, isa scene taken by our artist oppo- s 
site Stuart’s marble palace. 
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FOUNTAIN ON BOSTON COMMON. 
This superb ornament to the city, and the ff 
Common especially, is a rare beauty when in | 
full play, as represented for us by Mallory. The 
grounds, in extent and beauty of arrangement, 

| 

| 


are unequalled, as a public promenade, in the 
United States. The fine scene herewith is just 
such as is afforded by the spot on any afternoon 
during the week. | 
The fountain plays a jet, when under full 
head, of nearly ninety-five feet, and forms a pure . 
and sparkling column, uurivalled by anything H | 
of the kind we have ever chanced to meet. It f 
is seldom that its twilight performance is not 
witnessed by a large and delighted audience of 
citizens, rich and poor, gentle and lowly, old. | 
and young. 


A great portion of the opinions of mankind | 
; are notoriously propagated by transmissionfrom _| 
one generation to another, without any possible 
option on the part of those into whose minds they 
are instilled. A chiid regards as true whatever 
| his teachers choose to inculcate, «nd whatever 
| he discovers to be believed by those around him. 
His creed is thus insensibly formed, and he will 
coytinue in after life to believe the same things, 
without any proof, provided his knowledge and 
experience do not happen to infringe upon their 
falsehood. Mere inst*llation is sufficient to 
make him believe any proposition. although he 
shou'd be utterly ignorant of the foundation on 
which it rests, or the evidence by which it is sup- 
ported. It may create in his mind a belief of 
the most palpable absurdities; things, as it ap- 
pears to others. not only contradicted by his rea- 
son, but at variance with the testimony of his 
| senses; and in the boundiess region which the 
; senses do not reach. there is nothing too prepos- 
terous, to be palmed on his credulity. The reli- 
gious opinions of the majority of mankind are 
necessarily acquired in this way; from the na- 
ture of the case they cannot be otherwise than 
derivative, and they are as firmly believed. with- 
ont the least particle of evidence, as the theo- 
rems of Euclid by those who understand the - 
| demonstrations —Essays on the Formation and 
Publication of Opinions. 
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FOUNTAIN ON BOSTON 


well known as Stuart’s Mirble Palace. Broad- 


t THE FOURTH OF JULY 


Is celebrated in New York city, perhaps, with 
more spirit than in any other part of the Union. 
It is here emphatically a liceused day for all 
classes to “throw high their caps in air,” and is 
on shore the same as on shipboard, when the 


recreation, to while away the hours of a long 
calm in the low latitudes, passes the word to the 


| boatswain to “ pipe all hands to mischief, ahoy !” 
| The police. on such occasions, sink into utter 


insignificance, and little boys, with paper caps | 
and wooden swords, dcfy them with reckless im- 


these gala days in the city of Gotham, and both 


_times have looked upon our escape without 


losing our hearing entirely, for the perfect Babel 
that reigned,as something little short of a miracle. 
The scene below repres. nts the city cortege as it 
| passed that maguificent dry goods establishment 


way, from the Battery to Union Park, on the 
occasion referred to, appeared more like the 
height of the carnival at Rome, than the main 
thoroughfare of a republican city in America. 
But as Fourth of July comes but once a year, ali 


captain, having a mind to give his crew a little | punity. We have happened to pass just two of | belonging to Smart & Co., in Broadway, and | allowance must be made. 
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[Written for the Pictorial Drawing Room Companion.] 


AGNES: 


oR, 
THE CASTLE OF THE HARTZ MOUNTAINS. 


BY MRS. CAROLINE ORNE, 


GC NCE more, Agnes, and for the last 

time,” said Count Wallgraf, address- 
ing a young girl, who was his ward, “ I ask you 
if you will marry my son ?” 

“T never will,” was her reply, pronounced in 
a decided, emphatic manner; yet as she spoke, 
a slight shudder passed over her frame. 

“ Very well—you already know the alterna- 
tive.” 

“T do.” 

“ Go, then, and make immediate preparation 
for your journcy.” 

“Immediate preparation? Itis almost night.” 

“ You need not repeat my words. You under- 
stand my orders; see that you execute them.” 

Without farther attempt at expostulation, 
Agnes left the presence of Count Wallgraf. On 
her way to her chamber, she met her nurse. 

“ Come with me, Ulrica,” said she. “I am to 
set out in half an hour for the count’s old castle 
among the Hattz mountains.” 

“ And I will go with you,” said Ulrica. follow- 
ing her to her room, “if I have to ride behind 
the Wild Huntsman, himself.” 

“ Hush, Ulrica; don’t speak so,” said Agnes, 
as she cast a sidelong glance out of the window, 
as if she half expected to see the dark form of 
the Huntsman, borne by on his lightning-footed 
steed. 

Agnes and Ulrica had only time to pack a 
few articles of clothing, when the voice of the 
count was heard loudly calling the name of the 
former. She hastened down stairs, closely fol- 
lowed by Ulrica. 

“The carriage will take you as far as the 
mountain-path,” said the count, “the rest of the 
way mules will be ready for your accommoda- 
tion.” 

A heavy, lumbering coach was already at the 
door, into which he handed Agnes. As Ulrica 
was about to follow her, he said: 

“Stop, you are not to go. A woman who 
lives near the castle, will wait on the lady.” 

“ Nothing short of force shall prevent me from 
going,” said Ulrica, at the same time stepping 
into the coach. 

“ Go, then,” were his words, “ it will be a suit- 
able punishment for your audacity.” 

“IT can bear the punishment as well as this 
poor child,” was her reply. 

The next moment the wheels of the carriage 
were rolling with muffled sound along the sward- 
ed avenue, over which waved the lofty, ancestral 
trees, in whose shade the forefathers of the pres- 
ent count had often sat. 


They had proceeded only a few miles, when 
the sun set in a heavy mass of clouds, and soon 
the night fell darkly over the landscape. The 
wind awoke at intervals, and swept by in wild 
and fitful eddies. The clouds which had lain 
like a dark embankment in the west, rapidly 
rose and overspread the heavens, trailing after 
them their ragged skirts, through which, at in- 
tervals, could be seen the gleam of a solitary 
star, or the wan face of the moon, which seemed 
to be gliding hurriedly along. With emotions 
of awe, mingled with a strange delight, Agnes 
pressed closely to Ulrica’s side, as she sat look- 
ing from the carriage-window, listening to the 
moanings of the wind, and watching by the dim, 
uncertain light, the wild and gloomy country 
which lay before them. 

“ One would think that the weird inhabitants 
of the mountains were holding high festival to- 


night,” she at length remarked. “Tell me, 
Ulrica, do you believe in the stories which are 
told about yonder mountains ¢” 

“No, indeed, child, yet I love to hear about 
them. Ive heard things about them, which 
would make you afraid to look behind you.” 

“Tell me about them now.” 

“No, not now. Some time I will, when there 
is nothing else to amuse you.” 

At this moment Agnes saw a light beaming in 
the distance. It shone serenely, like a ground 
star, and was the promise of human habitation. 
Gradually the space between the carriage and 
the light diminished, and soon the driver drew 
up before what appeared to be a rude hostelry. 


“You must keep us till morning,” said he to 
a man who came to the door, “ for there is not 


light enough to guide us through the mountain- 


paths, and if I am not mistaken, there is plenty 
of rain in these clouds.” 

Even as he spoke, heavy drops of rain min- 
gied with hail, came pattering on the tops of the 
carriage. 

“ You can stay,” replied the man; “ but the 
leddy will find but poor accommodations.” 

Agnes and Ulrica alighted. It was near mid- 
night, they were told, as they entered the hos- 
telry. The rain now began to descend in tor- 
rents, and was driven furiously against the small 
windows of the room, to which Agnes and Ulri- 
ca had been conducted. It joined the kitchen, 
and the odor which soon greeted them from 
thence, made it evident that some of the wild 
game with which the Black Forest abounded, 
was in process of cooking. 

“Do you know the penalty the host incurs by 
stealing game ¢” whispered Ulrica. 

* Death—is it not ?” 

“ Yes, and it is best, therefore, that we do not 
let him know that we suspect what is going on. 
Our lives might not be safe if we should.” 

In a few minutes afterward their door was 
opened far enough to permit the host to thrust 
his head into the room. 

“ We are poorly provided for,” said he, “ but 
if you would like a little bread and some wine, 
you can have it.” . 

They both declined, and closing the door, he 
fastencd it on the outside. A female voice was 
occasionally heard in suppressed tones, and 
Ulrica, who applied her eye to a chink in the 
wall, could see a coarse, sturdy looking woman 
tending some venison steaks which were broiling 
on the coals. 

In an hour’s time the tempest had spent its 
fory. The clouds rolled away, revealing the 
dark agure of the sky, whence the moon looked 
down in queenly serenity. Wrapped in their 
cloaks, Agnes and Ulrica reclined on a deal 
bench fastened to the wall, and for a short time 
lost themselves in uneasy slumbers. When they 
awoke, they watched from the little window till 
they saw the first rosy footsteps of morn on the 
eastern hills, and listened to the first low strains 
of the bird-music, which gradually swelled into a 
full and joyful chorus. 

Sooa afterward the inmates of the hostelry 
were astir. The rest of their journey was to be 
performed on mules, through wild and solitary 
paths, which widely diverged from the more fre- 
quented tracts of that mountainous region. 
Once in a while they came across a herdsman’s 
hut, and twice during the day, they alighted in 
some sheltered nook, enlivened by a sparkling 
mountain stream, for rest and refreshment. 

One weary hour after another wore away, 
when, on attaining an eminence, the turrets of a 
castle, some $f them partly decayed and fallen, 
were seen in dark relief against the crimson, 
sunset sky. 

“Ts that the castle we are going to ?” inquired 
Ulrica of the muleteer. 

“Yes, that is the haunted castle,” was the 
muleteer’s reply, “and I wouldn't spend a night 
in it, for all the gold and silver that was ever 
dug out of these mountains, or ever will be.” 

“Who haunts it?” inquired Ulrica, whose 
delight in the marvellous was wont to get the 
better of her fears. 

“ That I don’t know, but it is said that a light 
is often seen in the north turret at midnight, and 
that music is heard far sweeter than any mortal 
sounds,” 

“J am glad it isa musical ghost,” said Ulri- 
ca; “I love music, and always did.” 

The muleteer’s visage lengthened at what he 
considered an irreverent remark, while he made 
the sign of the cross on his breast. 

As they drew nearer the castle, they could 
see a hut perched on the side of a hill, surround- 
ed with shrubbery, which appeared almost as 
inaccessible as an eagle’s eyry. It was not till 
they were almost directly beneath it, that they 
could see a well-beaten footpath, which by taking 
advantage of the ground, wound in casy acclivity 
to the door of the hut. 

“That belongs to Franz, the herdsman,” said 
the muleteer, “and Violenta, his wife, will eook 
your victuals for you and carry it to the castle. 
I shall lodge with them to-night.” 

Agnes looked up to the hut, and saw a good- 
natured looking, ruddy checked dame, standing 
at its entrance. She dropped a low courtesy, 
when she saw that Agnes observed her, and 
hurrying down the path, she preceded the trav- 
ellers to the castle. 

“A courier was here an hour ago to let us 
know that you were coming,” said she, “and I 
have kindled a good fire in the tapestried cham- 


ber, for when the sun is gone, the cold, mountain 
air is enough to pierce one to the bone. I left 
our little Fritz to tend it, and I warrant you he 
has kept up a bright blaze.” 

“I wouldn’t stay there alone fifteen minutes to 
keep thé blaze bright, for fifteen bright gold pie- 
ces,” said the-muleteer. “I should expect to 
hear the music of the north turret, if I did.” 

“The music will not harm the good and in- 
nocent,” said Violenta, as she wai:ed for Agnes 
and Ulrica toenter. “The servant’s hall,” said 
she, as they passed through it on their way to 
the chamber where the fire had been kindled, 
“has fallen so to decay as to make it cold and 
uncomfortable, and that is the reason, and not 
fear of the music, which makes Franz and me 
prefer to live in the little nest, as we call it, 
which is well sheltered from the cold north 
winds.” 

The chamber to which she conducted Agnes 
and Ulrica, was a spacious and irregularly 
formed apartment, and evening was already 
marshalling its shadows into the different nooks 
and remote corners, and stealing in behind the 
dark crimson curtains, which, partly drawn aside, 
revealed a large, cumbrous looking bed. The 
draught of air which rushed into the room when 
the door opened, made the curtains slowly wave, 
while the motion given to the arras, from the 
same cause, made the fierce looking warriors, 
pictured thereon, appear as if instinct with life, 
and were about to come down from the walls. 
Their conductress drew a large, heavy chair near 
the fire for Agnes, while Ulrica placed one in a 
corner opposite for herself. 

“Fritz shall bring you some more wood,” 
said Violem§a, as she withdrew, “and I will soon 
return with something nice for your supper.” 

“ If Sir Albert Reymann only knew that you 
were here,” said Ulrica, “ he would soon carry 
you where neither the count, nor his ill-favored, 
cowardly son could find you.” 

“ He will never think of seeking for me here,” 
replied Agnes, dejectedly. 

“ Any how, it is better being here, if the castle 
is haunted, than to be where we were compelled 
to see the grim looking count every day.” 

As Ulrica continued to chat, Agnes sat with 
her eyes fixed on a portrait which hung over the 
fireplace, for there was something in the coun- 
tenance which strongly reminded her of Albert 
Reymann, to whom allusion had just been made. 
The picture represented a young girl just on the 
verge of womanhood. The fine, hazel eyes 
were full of sunshine, and the soft hair, lustrous 
as burnished gold, clustered in wavy curls round 
a brow pure as the mountain snow, and so trans- 
parent that the tracery of the azure veins was 
distinctly defined. On the fresh, red lips 
slightly parted, hovered the same joyous ex- 
pression which the bright eyes mirrored. In a 
word, throughout the whole figure, which was 
represented at full length, there seemed to be 
diffused such an airiness, such a delightful buoy- 
ancy, that it appeared as if she might have been 
upborne by one of those soft, fleecy clouds, 
which sometimes adorn a summer sky. 

Violenta, as she had promised, soon returned, 
bearing a tray, on which were disposed viands 
for a good and plentiful meal. Fritz, her little 
son, preceded her, bearing lights. As Violenta 
turned towards the fireplace, after placing the 
tray on the table, her eyes encountered the pic- 
ture which hung over the mantel-piece. She 
started, and exclaimed : 

“ How strange !” 

“ What is strange ?” inquired Agnes. 

.“ Nothing—nothing,” she answered. 

On being pressed, however, to tell the reason 
of her sudden exclamation, she said that it was 
occasioned by sight of the portrait, which had 
heretofore hung in a different apartment, and 
which she was certain was not there when she 
entered the chamber to kindle the fire. 

“ Fritz must have brought it here,” she added, 
secing that her words had excited the alarm of 
boih Agnes and Ulrica. “He thought it would 
make the room look more cheerful, and so it 
does.” 

Violenta now left them, having first wished 
them the blessizg of quiet sleep and pleasant 
dreams. 

“ Violenta is right,” said Ulrica. “The pic- 
ture does give the room acheerful look. I didn’t 
notice that it was here till she mentioned it, and 
now, the more I look at it, the more it looks like 


Sir Albert Reymann. Don’t you think it looks 
like him ?” 

I think it does.” 

“J am certain it does, and if the lady who 
sings at midnight brought it here, herself, 1 am 


sure the sweet face can never harm us. It wont 
spoil my appetite, and if you are wise, you wont 
let it affect yours.” 

Having finished their supper, they agreed to 
sit up till after midnight, that they might listen 
to the mysterious music, which Violenta had 
told them might almost always be heard at that 
hour. Ulrica piled more wood upon the fire, 
and leaning back in her chair, continued to chat 
most indefatigably. After a while the tones of 
her voice became fainter, and the cadences grew 
more monotonous. Finally, nothing could be 
heard except a kind of low drone, which was 
irresistibly soporific. The figures on the tapestry, 
over which flickered the fire-light shadows, 
seemed to partake of the motion, and Agnes, as 
she sat looking at them, almost imagined that 
she saw them nod their heads at her, and slowly 
wave their banners. She would then endeavor 
to rouse herself, but wearied nature could not 
withstand the drowsy hum of Ulrica’s voice, and 
even while a peculiarly stern and ferocious look- 
ing warrior, with upraised battle-axe, seemed 
eycing her with deadly intent, her eyes slowly 
closed, and she was transported to Dreamland. 

Ulrica’s voice grew fainter and fainter, till it 
sunk almost to a whisper, and with a half-articu- 
lated word upon her tongue, she too, sunk into 
the arms of sleep. The ruddy blaze began to 
grow fitful, and at length expired. The dull red 
glow of the embers alone blended with the faint 
light shed from the untrimmed light. 

The slumbers of Agnes were light, and by-and- 
by, a low strain of harmony, as if the strings of 
a lute were softly swept by a skillful hand, 
seemed floating round her. As yet, she had not 
the power to rouse herself, and she had just 
enough consciousness to have it seem to her that 
soe was dreaming of the midnight music. All 
at once she awoke so as to fully realize where 
she was. As she opened her eyes, she heard 
the rustle of silken garments, and had the 
glimpse of a female figure as the folds of tapestry, 
which had been drawn aside from the wall op- 
posite her, fell heavily back into their place. 
The music grew fainter, as it gradually receded, 
and soon she heard it nomore. Agnes rose and 
examined the wall, where the mysterious visiter 
had vanished from view, but she could find no 
place of egress. Without awakening Ulrica, she 
trimmed the lamp, stirred up the dying embers, 
added more fuel, and then resumed her chair, 
preferring to seek repose there, rather than in the 
gloomy looking bed, with its dark, heavy cur- 
tains. It was not without a feeling of supersti- 
tion that her thoughts reverted to what had just 
taken place, yet it partook more of pleasure than 
pain. She soon slept sounder than before 
awakened by the music, and did not wake till 
disturbed by the noise of Ulrica moving about 
the room. 

The next night, at the usual hour, the music 
of the lute was again heard, but only as an ac- 
companiment to a female voice, which was clear, 
sweet and melodious. The air was one which 
Agnes well knew, for she had often heard it 
sung by Albert Reymann. Ulrica, in spite of 
her efforts to the contrary, had again fallen 
asleep, and Agnes, almost breathlessly, sat with 
her eyes fixed on the spot where the female 
form had disappeared so suddenly on the night 
preceding. 

The music, which at first appeared to be 
drawing nearer, soon ceased, and in a minute 
afterward there was a slight motion of the tapes- 
try, which was shortly drawn aside, revealing a 
female, whose appearance, though, in the dim, 
uncertain light, she looked pale, had nothing in 
it to excite alarm. Though she was much older, 
her features certainly resembled those of the 
portrait which hung above the mantlepiece, and 
still more those of Albert Reymann. The su- 
perstitious fears of Agnes were at once dispelled, 
and seeing that the woman waved her hand for 
her to follow her, at the same time looking at 
Ulica, and placing her finger on her lips in 
token of silence, she took up the lamp and pre- 
pared to obey. She found that un opening in 
the wall had been left unclosed, through which 


she boldly passed. It admitted her into a large, 
vaulted chamber, in the centre of which, the fe- 
male who had beckoned her stood awaiting her. 

“Follow me,” she said, and she led the way 
through rooms of different sizes, and through 
passages, some of them narrow and intricate, 
till they came to the foot of a winding staircase, 


which she ascended. When arrived at the top, 


she opened a door which admitted them into a 
small apartment where was burning a cheerful 
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“ Violenta,” said she, “has told’ me that you 
* 


are Count Wallgraf’s ward, and for that reason 
1 have sought this interview, as I have much to 
tell you which is of importance to you, as well 
as to me and others. My late husband was 
Count Waligraf's elder brother——” 

“And you are the original of the portrait 
which hangs in my chamber ?” 

“No, that is my daughter's. She died long 
ago—many years before her father. We mourned 
her loss, but not like that of our son, for we 
knew that she was sleeping peacefully ; but his 
fate was uncertain. He was stolen from us, and 
we could find no traces of him. But a kind 
Providence watched over him. He still lives, 
and I have, within-a short time, seen him, and 
there is reason to hope that he will be able to 
defeat the wicked machinations of his uncle, the 
Count Wallgraf, by whom I have, for several 
years, been imprisoned in this castle. He knew 
I could not make my escape, for my impaired 
health would not permit me to wander away 
alone and on foot among these rough and bleak 
mountains, in search of ashelter. He imagined, 
no doubt, that I could not long endure the rig- 
orous climate, but thanks to the care of Vio- 
lenta, and to that superintending Power that 
watehes over us by day and night, my health is 
improved, and my son is restored to me, which 
would not have been the case had I not been 
here.” 

“ How did it happen 4?” 

“ A few months ago, some belated travellers 
lost their way. It was a dark and stormy night, 
and my lamp, which I always kept burning till 
midnight, guided them to the castle. I was 
singing a hymn to the virgin, accompanying 
my voice with my lute, which I always did the 
last thing before I retired to rest, when I thought 
I heard footsteps and the jingling of spurs on the 
turret stairs. I opened the door. The person 
had already reached the threshold, and I beheld, 
face to face, a young and handsome knight. 
His countenance was the manly counterpart of 
hers who, I have told you, now reposes in peace. 
My heart went out to him, and I knew he was 
my son. You have seen him—his benefactor 
gave him his own name.” 

“Which is Albert Reymann.” 

“ Yes.” 

-“ T was certain of it. I at once remarked the 
resemblance between him and you, as also be- 
tween him and your daughter's portrait.” 

“ And, as I have already remarked, my un- 
willing residence here will prove the ultimate 
means of baffling the count in some of his nefa- 
rious projects, and in restoring my son to his 
rights. Among other things favorable to the 
completion of what I have named, being here has 
thrown in my way a repentant witness, suborned 
by the count to testify falsely, who has the power 
of laying bare the whole scheme of iniquity, 
from first to last.” : 

At this moment the countess raised her eyes, 
and saw Ulrica standing looking in at the door. 

“ Can she be trusted ?” she inquired of Agnes. 
“Or is she set over you as a spy ?” 

“She is my nurse,” replied Agnes, “ and is 
worthy our confidence.” 

“ There it is‘again,” said Ulrica. 

“What?” inquired Agnes. 

“A huntsman’s horn—have you not heard 
it?” 

“We have heard nothing of the kind,” replied 
Agnes ; but even as she spoke, the notes of a 
horn faintly reverberated among the hills. As 
she listened, she thought of the legend of the 
wild huntsman, who, on his sable steed, was, it 
was said, often seen sweeping over the moun- 
tains and through the dark glens with the speed 
of the wind. The countess also assumed a lis- 
tening attitude, and neither moved nor spoke for 
more than a minute. In the meantime the notes 
of the horn grew louder and louder. They all 
went to the window. The moon shone in un- 
clouded splendor, and on a neighboring height, 
darkly defined against the sky, a company of 
horsemen were seen slowly approaching. Their 
armor glittered in the moonlight, and as they 
drew nearer, the waving of plumes could be dis- 
tinetly seen. It was not long before they turned 


into a path which led to the castle, and they 
could then distinguish in the rear of the caval- 
cade, what they took to be-a litter borne by four 
men. This accounted for their slow advance. 
Some order was now given in a clear, loud voice. 


All three, who had been watching the approach 
of the armed band with fear and trembling, 
started with joyful surprise, for the voice was 
Albert Reymann’s. 

In obedience to the order he had given, a part 
of the men rode briskly forward, and in a minute 


more, the clatter of horses’ fect, and the ringing 
of steel arness was heard in the court directly 
beneath the window. Franz had been aroused, 
and had already unfastened a door, to admit 
them to the castle. 

By this time, the men bearing the litter had 
arrived. The voices of those who stood near 
sunk into a whisper, as they fell back on each 
side to permit them to enter the door which was 
now thrown open. The litter was placed in the 
hall. A cloak which covered it was removed, 
and the rays of a lamp, borne by Franz, were 
thrown full upon a face of ghastly paleness. 

“Does he yet live?” said Albert Reymann, 
drawing near the litter. 

Franz, who had reverently bared his head, 
inspired by that feeling of awe which so natu- 
rally arises at sight of the dead, answered, as he 
shook his head : 

“ There is no life here.” 

“You are right,” replied Reymann, “he has 
met his just reward.” 

“ Where is Count Wallgraf, his father ?” asked 
Franz. 

“He is my prisoner. A party of men, who 
have him in charge, will soon be here. Where 
is Violenta ?” 

“TI am here,” was the reply, and Violenta 
stood before him. 

“ Let my mother know that I am here,” said 
Reymann. 

“She knows it already,” replied Violenta, 
“and is impatiently awaiting to see you.” 

“ Then I will go to her. Give mea light. I 
know the way, and can go alone.” 

His mother heard his footsteps on the stairs, 
and opened the door. She folded him in her 
arms, and then held him from her, that she 
might have a better view of his handsome and 
noble countenance. 

“ Rejoice with me,” were his first words, “ for 
our enemies are vanquished, and you are free.” 

“How have you done it?!” said his mother. 
“ Tell us—us, I say, for you have auditors be- 
sides myself. Agnes is here, and Ulrica, her 
nurse.” 

Agnes, who by standing behind the countess 
had been screened from view, now came forward. 
A few words explained to him why she was 
there. He then told them, that as he and a 
party of armed men were on their way to the 
castle, in order to liberate his mother, they were 
suddenly attacked by a band of Count Wall- 
graf’s followers, at the head of which, were the 
count and his son. Owing to the superior num- 
ber of their assailants, he expected to be obliged 
to yield, but when the count’s son fell, mortally 
wounded, the greater part of them fled. Those 
who remained were surrounded and taken pris- 
oners, among whom was the count. When 
Count Wallgraf found that his son was dead, 
for whose sake he had so darkly plotted, he of his 
own accord offered to repair the injuries he had 
inflicted, as far as he was able, on condition of 
being restored to liberty. A noble estate, which 
had belonged to his brother, Albert Reymann’s 
father, of which he had, long since, taken pos- 
session, was surrendered to the rightful heir, 
and with it the appropriate title. Here, with 
Agnes, now his wife, and his mother, the young 
count spent the remainder of his days in tran- 
quillity and peace. 

His uncle survived only a few years, and was 
interred in the family vault by the side of his 
son, who in his youthful prime fell a victim to 
the crimes of a parent, in which he was only too 
ready to participate. 


A GOLDEN THOUGHT. 

We know not the author of the following, but 
it is pretty: 

Nature will be reported. All things are en- 
gaged in writing her history. The planet, the 
pebble, goes attended by its shadow. The roll- 
ing rock leaves its scratches on the mountain, 
the river its channels in the soil, the animal its 
bores in the stratum, the fern and leaf their 
modest epitaph in the coal. The falling drop 
makes its sculpture in sand or stone, not a foot 
steps into the snow, or along the ground, but 
prints in characters more or less lasting a ma 
of its march ; every act of the man inscribes itse 
on the memories of its fellows, and its own face. 
The air is full of sounds—the sky of tokens ; the 
ground is all memoranda and signatures, and 
every object is covered over with hints, which 
speak to the intelligent. 


COURAGE, 


For, as we see the eclipsed sun 

By mortals is more gazed upon. 
Than when, adorned in all his light, 
He shines in serene sky most bright ; 
So valor, in « low estate, 

Is more admired and wondered at. 


(Written for the Pictorial Drawing-Room Companion ] 
THE SWEDISH NIGHTINGALE. 


BY FRANKLIN C. 8. HURLBUT. 


The songstress of Sweden soon hastens away, 
Afar o'er the bosom of ocean’s domain ; 
Like the sweet summer linnet, in soug-won array, 
Tv sing ‘mong her dear native mountains again ; 
Where, waiting, the mountain girls dreamily stand, 
To welcome her back to her own fairy land. 


To the whisper of woods and the murmur of streams, 

To the nightingale’s melody all the day long, 

Her spirit must wander in memory’s dreams, 

And plume its goid pinions in rapture and song ; 
Where the rosy-cheeked mountain girls lovingly stand, 
To welcome her back to her own fairy land. 

‘ 


Blue Doffrafield lifts his bold forehead on high, 

A sentinel o’er his dark summit of pine; 
While Bothnia’s gulf reflecting the sky, 

Rolls in ’mong the fields of the apple and vine > 
Where golden-haired peasant girls dreamily stand, 
To welcome her back to her own fairy land. 


America stands in her national pride, 
By her gate that opes on the rising of day ; 
O’er the brim of Atlantic, blue-rolling and wide, 
While voices are calling our song bird away ; 
Where the bonny-browed mouniain girls lovingly stand, 
To welcome ber back to her own fairy land. 


Fair songstress! we love thee as one of that band, 
Whose wood-note in Eden was elderiy beard 

Along the green woods of that heavenly land, 
That opened at sunrise to many a bird! 

Our national eagle will guard thee afar, 

Beyond the blue gate of the orient star. 


Thou ‘It come in the pathway of sunset again, 
To mingle thy lays with American birils; 
For bright El Dorado o’er ocean’s domain, 
Ope’s wide her gold gateway, as lisping our words; 
We'll long for thy wusic as that of the «pring, 
When the north spirit slumbers and winter takes wing. 


Young June has mingled her love with the roses, 
And crimson clouds hang o’er the borders of day ; 
While the red array of the morning discloses 
The spirits that beckon thee sofcly eway ; 
Adieu! and soon may thy loveliest strain, 
Resound ‘mong thy dear native mountains again! 
Eiwood, Enfield, Ct., July, 1851. 


[Written for the Pictorial Drawing Room Companion.] 
How Michael Fagan cured his Pig. 
A SKETCH PROM LIPE, 


BY THE YOUNG ’UN. 


)\ R. MICHAEL FAGAN is a very worthy 
A representative from “ Green Erin,” resid- 
ing in a small dwelling, in a small village, near 
Boston. Michael is an industrious man, and 
strives hard to turn an honest penny to account, 
whenever and however there may be the slight- 
est prospect of profit. 

Michael has a little patch of ground behind 
his house, where he supports a few ducks and 
chickens; and the freshest eggs in the neighbor- 
hood can always be found on his premises; for 


he never allows himself to be possessed of more 


than a single dozen at a time. 

In addition to his stock of poultry, Michael 
purchased, this summer, a young pig; which, 
after four months’ petting and nursing, he prided 
himself upon exhibiting to his friends and ac- 
quaintances. as the “swaitest crathur in the 
wurld.” But Michael’s pig took sick, last week, 
and from his coughing and sneezing symptoms, 
it was certainly evident that he had contracted 
a bad cold. 

Close by the residence of this honest Hiber- 
nian there dwells the village physician—a kind- 
hearted man, and very skillful—whose practice 
is none of the largest. As he came from his 
house, a few mornings since, Michael stood at 
his gate, ruminating upon the chances in favor 
of his favorite young porker; and observing the 
doctor, he hailed him : 


“'The top o’ the mornin’ to ye, docthur !” 

“ Ah! Michael, how are you?” 

“It’s very well Lam mesel’, docthur; but per- 
haps ye’ll be tellin’ a poor man wot he’ll be 
doin’ for the pig, sute ¢” 

“ Pig!” exclaimed the doctor, with a smile, 
“ What pig? and what’s the matter with him ‘” 

“Sure, he’s very bad indade, so he is. A 
cowld, docthur. Snaizing and barking the head 
off him a’most, an’ I’d like to know what I'll be 
doin’ wuth him ?” 

“ Well, really, Michael, I can’t say. I'm not 
a pig doctor, at any rate!” 

“It's mesel’ as could ray that, sure. But 
s’p’osin’ it were a baby, instead—the swait crai- 
thur—what would I be doin’ wath him for the 


cowld he has ¢” 
“ Well,” continued the doctor, considerately, 


“if it were a child, Michael, perhaps I should 
recommend a mustard poultice for his back, and 
that his feet be placed in hot water.” 

“It’s much obleeged to you, docthur, I am,” 
responded Mike, as the physician passed along ; 
and he entered his domicil. 

“ Biddy!” he added, addressing his good wo- 
man, “we'll cure the pig, so we will.” And in 
a little time the snaizing porker was enveloped 
in a strong mustard poultice, from his ears to 
his tail! Notwithstanding his struggles, and his 
wheezings, and torture from the action of the 
unyielding plaster, a tub of almost boiling water 
was prepared, and into it poor piggy was soused 
above his knees. The result may be easily con- 
ceived ! 

Next morning, bright and early, Michael stood 
at his little gate once more, awaiting the coming 
of the doctor, who soon made his appearance, as 
usual. 

“Good morning, Mike; how’s the pig ?” 

“O, be gorrah, docthur! It was mighty on- 
civil in ye to be trating a neighbor that way, so 
it was.” 

“ Why, what has happened, Michael ?” 

“ Happen’d—is it! I put the powltis on the 
pig, so I did—an’ he squailed bloody murther to 
be sure; an’ the wull came off his back, from 
nape to dock !” 

“ What !” 

“ An’ thin I put the swait baist’s feet into the 
hot wather, as ye bid me do, an’ be jabers! in 
five minits the hoofs drapt clain off o’ him intirely, 
too! so they did!” 

Poor Michael Fagan! he had spoken truly. 
Through his ignorance he had blistered off tho 
bristles, and with the hot water he had scalded 
off the poor grunter’s feet. He died under this 
double dose, and though Michael has never since 
asked the doctor’s advice upon similar matters, 
he always insists that it was “a mane thrick, so 
it was !” 


[Written for the Pictorial Drawing Room Companion. ] 
THE LOST ONE. 


~ 


BY F. W. HARRIS. 


Beneath the deep shade of an old weeping willow, 
I’ve sat at the close of the day; 

And beheld from the gravestones which propped each green 

pillow, 

The shadows fast fleeting away ; 

Then with sorrow I thought of the young and the fair, 
Whose life, like those shadows, had fled ; 

Who, like me, in the warm glow of youth had been there, 
Now there to be laid with the dead. 


But sadder the thoughts which awoke in my mind, 
As I traced on a new-sculptured stone 

The name of the lost one, whose memory twined 
In existence, with that of my own. 

Like a flower which but bloomed for untimely decay, 
Ere nipped by the first autumn frost, 

She passed in the spring-time of beauty away, 
And all save her memory is lost. 


That sweet smile is relaxed in the dark, silent tomb, 
That fair form now wastes ‘neath the god ; 

Yet she livés in a world of unchanging bloom, 
For I know that her spirit ’s with God. 

Thea why should I mourn—for a few more short years, 
And my dust to the earth shall be given ; 

Then far from the cares of this dark world of tears, 
I may see that fair angel in heaven. 

Boston, July, 1851. 


SOCIAL CHARACTERISTICS. 


About ten years ago I wanted a housemaid, 
and one presented herself very well recommend- 
ed; I said, “ But, young woman, why do you 
leave your present place?’ She said that she 
could not support the hours she kept; that her 
lady never went to bed till three or four in the 
morning. “ Bless me, child,” said I, “why, you 
tell me you live with a bishop’s wife; I never 
heard that Mrs. North gamed or raked so late.” 
* No, sir,’ said she, “but she is three hours un- 
dressing.” Upon my word, the edifice that takes 
three hours to demolish, must at least be double 
the time in fabricating! would not you for once 
sit up till morning to see the destruction of the 
pyramid and distribution of the materials? Do 
not mention this, for I did not take the girl, and 
she still assists at the daily and nightly revola- 
tions of Bubel—Horace Walpole. 


REVIEWERS. 


Reviewers are seldom men who have written 
any books themselves, and in this way they have 
the more time to read books written by other 

ple, and to take them to pieces; or if they 
1ave written books, they are generally bad ones; 
so that they can know at once from experience 
what a bad book is when it comes in their way. 
Many of them have become the patron saints of 
authors and their books, for the same reason that 


Saint Nepomuck is the patron saint of bridges, 
and of those who go upon them—because on one 
occasion, happening to half drunk along the 


bridge at Prague, he fell into the Moldau, and 
was drowned.—Richter. 
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GLEASON'S PLELOR IA ROOM COMPANTON 


REHEARSING ONE'S WEDDING DRESS. | the “set,” he at last referred hinself to the final | 


Behold the angular, thouyh stately figure dis- | 


atrayed! And lo! the childish pleasure of his 
time marked features as the ceremony of enrob- 
ing is commenced! It was dressing for the 
marriage, without the flatter and excitement of 
the crisis ! 


him—and then a rigid scrutiny of their fit. Next 
came the pautaloons—of the verv finest cussi- 
mere, glossy black, and fashionably cat. 
turned himself about before the ylass, thrust his 
hands into the pockets, corrected a slight ten- 
dency in on* of the straps to hanz upon the 


povt-heel, and commended Bradley's | 


skill, it was a great point gained. ‘Thew came 
the vest, which he drew on with fvar and trem 


bling! but, having buttoned it. and drawn the | 
VPiacing his | 


lacing, appreheusions .vanished. 
hands complacently about the region of the 
stomach, and gently rubbing them uj and down, 
like him who had just finished « yood dinner, ie 
again approved the artist’s skill. 


And now the crowning triumph—chef @@urre | 
of the “ cloth-professor "—the wedding coat! If | 


he trembled when he drew tue lacing of the vest, 
insofmuch that his fingers could with diflieulty 
tie them at the proper tension, »ow his verves 
were abso'utely shaken ! Most carefully hedrew 
it on—most anxiously he pulicd the skirts, and 

the wrinkling cloth in at the shoulder— 
most tenderly be settled it by jerking smartly at 
the lapel»! he buttoned it—one button cautions- 
ly—and again drew down the skirts. He 
sindothed the sleeves, and pul ed the cufts, aud 
pinched the 


geod-natured, auxious man coud do, to help 


A pair of highly-polish d- boots | 


were painfully drawn on—aimost the oniy severe | SLEEPING IN CHURCH. 
labor from which one’s wealth cannot exempt | 


Ile | 


corners—and having done all thata | 


test of every garment. male or fsmale. the look- 
ing-glass. It was a perfect fit! Eventhe round 


| get a good look at the great diamond. 
| shoulders were concealed, and not a solitary | 


wrinkle defaced the shining surface of the back ! | 


The Glenns,” a Novel. 


| Perhaps the most curious thing about St 
| Philip's Chapel, Winchester (England). are an- 
| dient stall seats now fixed to the wall of the ante- 
chapel. These have their seats so tixed upon 
| hinges, that those who sit within them can only 
mintain their position by balancing themselves 


aris, so tiat if the monks wio used them drop- 
| ped asieep during divine service, the seats came 
forwar( and pitched them headlong on the floor ; 
nay, if they only dozed. and nodded the least in 


the old oaken back, and made a. noise loud 

| enough te attract the atrentiun of, the whole au- 

dience. Nothing was ever more cleverly con- 

— to, keep people awake at church.—Odd 
ow. 


NOTHING FORGOTTEN. 


“ It is a terrible thought,” says Cooper, in his 
“Two Admirals,” “ut an hour like this, to re- 
member that nothing cau be forgotten. 4 have 
soméwhere read, that not au oath is uttered that 
| dods not continue to vibrate through all tim. in 
the, Wide-spreadmg current of sunmd—not a 
prayer lisped that its record is not to be found 
stuinped ou the laws of nature by tue indelible 
seal of the Almighty’s will.” 


! 


THE “MOUNTAIN OF LIGHT.” 
Every one who goes to the Exhibition tries to 
There 
it is, in its gilt iron cage, under a glass case, on 
its lock-up pillow,blazing back the light. People 
have heard so much about the diamond that they 


| must se: it, and bearing in mind its Eastern 


name, Mountain of Light, and seeiag from a long 


| way oif _ics golden dome, and acrowd:around it, 


with care, and resting their elbows on the scat | 


as if they were ba-king in its beams, up they 
come, clhowing and pushing to the prison bars. 

It is, or is supposed to be, the largest diamond 
in the world ; and the lapidaries, having wei 


it and tested its purity, set down its pri. e atmore 


millions than all the other things in the Exhbibi- 
tion are worth taken together. ‘That bit of crys- 
talized carbon, that any one could with the 


| grearest ease hile ia his mouth, it is said to be 
| of sufficient vaiue to buy cvery item te world 


has sent to its Show of Industry, Qaeen of 


the world, the hard oaken seat clapped against | Spain's jewels, Crystal Palace. and all. 


Your diamond-tinders add nothing to the 
world’s wealtu ; the growers of corn and cotton, 
the feeders of cattle and Weavers of wool, the 
carriers of commerce, awakening industry 
throughout the world, ave the ‘wealtu-producers. 
We are none the richer for the digmond, but we 
are of all the world the richést ‘people in the 
genins that has made that iron work, and gath- 
ered fvom every quarter of the World harvests for 
av ever-growiny inultitade ; and rict@r we might 
be a hundred fold the vaine of that world-wonder 
of a if inswad of the we had 
curried f0 india, honor, justice and itidustry— 
Wilmer & Times. 


Risé early, apply thyself with ‘inthustry, live 


soverly, and thou shalt have bread to dat. 


JULY 4TH IN PHILADELPHIA. 

The celebration of the 4th passed off with 
great spirit and animation edelphia; the 
streets were thronged with a rejoicing public, 
and the day concluded with an exhibition of 
fireworks in Penn Square, a representation of 
which is here given, at an interesting moment.n 
the programme. After giving a beautiful dis- 
play of rockets, stars, diamonds, and o:her pyrie 
illuminations, the programme concluded with 
the piece represented in the accompanying en- 
graving. It is a fine scene, sketched by De e- 
reaur. This scene was a grand national figure, 
a magnificent triumphal arch, surmounted by 
an eagle bearing the American On the 
arch was inscribed the words, in letters of silver 
fire, “July 4, 1776. Liberty and Union, one 
and inseparable, forever.” Among the deco- 
rations was a star fur each State of the Union, 
the columns of the arch entwined with laurel 
wreaths, the whole forming a figure of the most 
refulgent beauty, and glittering with lances of 
every hue. 

[Written for the Pictorial Drawing Room Companion.} 
ADIEU TO SPAIN. 


Written onboard Frigate United States, after leaving Cadiz. 


BY J. KEVILL. 

Far. far o'er the wave my heart wanders there» 

To its shrine of devo:ion, where youth, free from care, 
Stole the first gleam of passion that fills every vein, 
And acts as a Deacon to guide me from Spain. 


Yet still as I dream of those days'‘that are gone, 

Of the gay, happy hours in my own native home, 
Metbinks I can hear a soft yoice o'er the main, 
Breathing sweet tones of welcome, so fare thee well, Spain 


Fresh hopes cheer the prospect—my spirit aspires 
With the tocsin of mirth, asthe signal gun fires; 
And maidens may sigh for lovers in vain, 
While our bark fills away ¥ the dark shores of Spain. 


With a heart free from care, and my home in the west, 
I'll pace the broad deck with a light throbbing breast, 
Regardless of danger while crossing the main, 

To the land of my kindred, far uistant from Spain. 


Charlestown, Mass., July, 1861. 


FLUNKEYISM OF VULTURES. 


I cannot let the opportuni withont re- 
marking the , fear, or 
whatever it might be called, shown by the com- - 
moner species of vulture to the king of the vul- 
tures. One day, having lost a mule by death, 
he was dragged up a small hill not far off, where 
I knew in an hour or two he would be safely 
buried in vulture sepulchre. I was standing on 
a hillock about a hundred | yards off, wate ing 
the surprising distance that a vulture sees bis - 
prey from, and the gathering of so nany from 
all parts up and down the wind, and where noue 
had been seen before, and that in a very short 
space of time. Hearing a loud whirring noise 
over my head, I looked up. and saw a fine large 
bird, with outstretched and seemingly motion- - 
less wings, sailing towards the carcase, that had 
been already partially demolished. I beckoned 
to an Indian to come up the hill, and showiug 
him the bird that had jast alighted, he said,— * 
“The king of the vultures; you will see how he 
is adord.” Directly the tine-looking bird ap- . 
proached the carcase, the others retiring to a 
short distance, worsser most respectable and 
weil-kept ring around him. His majesty, with- 
out any signs of acknowledgment for such great 
civility, procecded to make a most gluttonous 
meal; but, during the whole time he was em- 
ployed, not a single enVious bird # ed to . 
intrude upon him or his repast, till he fin- 
ished and tuken his departure, with a heavier 
wing and slower flight than on hisarrival. But, 
when he had taken his perch on a high tree not 
far off, his dirty, ravenous subjects, increased in 
numbers during his. repast, ventared to discuss 
the somewhat diminish d ecarcase, for the royal 
appetite was certainly very tine—ogam's 
Lije in Africa. 


A SECRET FOR SEING HAPPY. , 

An Italian bishop, who had struggled through . 
many ditlicuitics without repining, and been 
much opposed without manifesting impatience, 
being asked by a friend te communicate the se- 
cret of his being always so happy, replied: “It 
consists in a single thing, and toat is, making a 
right use of my eyes.” His friepd, in surprise, . 
t him to explain his,meaning. “ Most 
wiliingiy,” replied the bishop » “ In whatsoever 
state [ am, | tirst of all look up to heaven, and 
remember that my great business is to get there. 
1 then tovk down upon earth, and call,to mind 
how small a space 1 shall soon fillin it. I then 
look abroad in the world, and sce what multi- 
tudes are, in all respeets, less happy than ‘my- 
self. And thus learn where true 18 
laps, where ail my cares must ed, und how 
ittle reason [| ever had to marmaut, or to be 
otherwisé than thankful. And tolive in this 
is to be always happy.” — Water Cure Jour- 


. 


IGNORANCE. 
te vanity, and aud ; 
‘As blind men use to Wear thelr noses higher 
Than those who have their eyes and sight entire. 
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rrest, or the Daring of a Patriot Lover,” a fine 
story. by F. Cipwrow 
A why Storm, or « Wife worth having,” a sea 


Step-Mother,” story, by N. Harma- 


“Lines wriften on visiting Long Island, Beston Har- 


last Farewell,” lines, by Fouzr 


neon Gem, the Flower, the Star,” verses, by W. W. 
“The Watet +,” lines, by H. Manion StxPHens. 
“The Faded ly,” lines, by ewrrr C. Smock. 


“I'm thine alone,” by Mary ALLAN. 
“Take off thy Veil,” lines, by J. F. Weisaamrnt, Jn. 
“A Henny J. 

“ Heart jhadowings,” verses, by Cua's H. Srewarr. 

by R. A. Oakes. 

one ti the 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 

character, as they appear after a game of cricket. Drawn 
for us by Mannrsa. 

Opheleton Female Seminary, at Easton, Pa., being an 
accurate engraving of this institution, sketched on the 
spot, and drawn for us by Mannina. 

A maritime scene, giving a view of the deck of the ship 
Niantic, whflé running down the south-east trades, bound 

Panama. Sketched by G. W. Nason, and drawn for 


us by Mannine. 
of Stephen it appears in the Girard 


of Weble's Inland, Portessouth .N.H. A 
very scene, sketched by Charies B. Odiorne, and 
drawn for us by Mannine. 


Procession at Washington, with mili a 
up Pennsylvania Avesue towards whe Capo, 


rome the 4th of J Daguerreot 


for us by Kelsey, aud 


Ww. 
his private battle flag 


at Washing-on. for us 


A Fancy Scene, which will be a puzzle for the reader. 
by alannine. 


picture of the steamer Franklin, as she lately ap- 
psd ie New York for Havre and Southam 
uy Loring, and drawn for us by Mannine. 
Ty scene, drawn for us by Kowss. 


Also, a view of the com of Light Guard in full. 
Drawn for us by Rowss. 


BACK NUMBERS. 

It is, perhaps, proper for us to say, that we 
can still supply to those who wish to obtain the 
Companion complete for binding, the numbers 
from the commencement. The question is so 
universally asked, “Can you give us the num- 
bers complete from the commencement?” that 
we give this notice, so that all may know that 
they can preserve the paper for binding, and 
thus form a splendid pictorial and literary vol- 
ume for the close of each six months, of four 
hundred pages, and about the same number of 


elegant engravings. 


quiet of our home, to be aroused from our bed 
at midnight! This is high handed business, and 
we are determined to show the Band up for it 
in a coming number of the Drawing Room Com- 
panion. Gentlemen! next time you intend to 
make us a call, give us a hint beforehand ! 


A coop Ipga—An improvement recently 
adopted in the formation of bricks is to shape 
them so that they dovetail witheach other. By 
this means great strength is obtained. 


Tuere’s rus Rup.—“Plain-faced girls should 
dress plainly,” remarks Miss Leslie. Was there 
ever a young lady who was willing to admit 
that she had a plain face * 


THE SUNNY SIDE. 

Open, unrestrained merriment is a safety 
valve to the heart and disposition, carrying off 
the noxious vapors of care aud unhappiness. It 
is the part of the true philosopher to jest as well 
as preach, and, indeed, he will be found enforcing 
some of his most valuable truths by appealing 
to our natural sense of the humorous. We don't 
like to see people budging on through life ever 
with a frown upon their face, and a sigh on their 
lips. Such persons don’t realize that there is 
any sunny side to this life of ours. 

Cheerfulness is an amulet, a charm, to make 
for us friends, and to make us permanently con- 
tented and happy. Let nothing deprive ‘you-of 
this spirit. A cheerful man feels well, does well, 


and loves those things which are good, while he 


who is always sad, doth ill in the very sorrow 
he evinceth. Long-faced, sanctimonious people 
are generally avoided, and very justly sc, for 
who wishes to partake of their malady? while 
those who are accustomed to look on the sunny 
side of life are ever courted for the genial spirit 
they impart to those about them. 

The world is almost universally a mirror, 
which reflects back to us the picture of the sub- 
stance we present to its surface, showing us the 
aspect ‘of our own souls, either tranquil or 
troubled, as they may be. If the eye is jaun- 
diced, the landscape will be robbed of its beauty, 
and our own morbid spirit will turn fertile fields 
into sterile plains. One of the grand secrets of 
this life is to learn to accommodate ourselves to 
circumstances, not grumbling at every little mis- 
chance, but pleasuntly putting the best aspect 
upon everything that happens. 

Tupper has beautifully said, that a man carries 
the stoutest of all armors within his own heart, 
for the keenest and surest weapon is a bold and 
cheerfal spirit. 


NEWSPAPER POSTAGE. 

Now that the new postage law has been fairly 
adopted and put into practice, we find it exhibits 
some highiy obnoxious ; hases; regulations as 
unreasonable and imperative as the ukase of a 
Russian autocrat. Under:the present law no 
individual can send a paper to his friend through 
the mail, far or near, unless he pays for it in 
advance. Regular subscribers only can receive 
their papers at the cheap rates, and even these 
must pay quarterly in advance ; if they refuse to 
do this, double postage is demanded, and unless 
paid the papers are returned to the office of pub- 
lication, and the publisher is compelled to pay 
postage both ways. If this is not one of the 
most ridiculous and unreasonable laws ever en- 
acted by any government, we confess ourself no 
judge. How any man, with brains enough to 
read and write, could have framed this part of 
the law, we are at a loss to account; and so great 
is the general indignation at this moment, that 
it is evident were Congress now assembled, this 
part of the law would at once be repealed. Let 
this subject be agitated between now and the 
meeting of Congress. 


Firowrers anp Women.—Women love flow- 
ers, and flowers are like women in beauty and 
sweetness, so they ought to grow up together.— 
No flower garden looks complete without a wo- 
man in it; no woman ever seems so lovely as 
when she is surrounded by flowers. 


Dariwtxe Room Companion.—This magnificent pictorial 
is a regular visi er at our sanctum, and no paper or maga- 
zine on our exc!iange comes more welcome The 
ing matter is of the best quati-y, and each number is em- 
beilished wich from twelve to fourseen large and splendid 
eugravings. In short, i. is che most magniticent paper 
we have ever seen.— Intelligencer, M Ewensville, Pa. 


A coop Hixt.—A sagacious statesman of 
antiquity, in advocating some public improve- 
ment, remarked most wisely: “If you would 
have your city loved by its citizens, you must 
make it lovely.” 


Bia Frvit—The water-melons of Bokhara 
attain an enormous bulk; twenty people may 
partake of one; and two of them sometimes 
make a load for a donkey. 


Very Goop.—Punch declares that the mod- 
ern method of dying for love, is turning red hair 
into black. 


Guieason’s Pictomtat Drawixe Room Companion is a 
capital affair. The large engravings wich waich it is filled 
are of the very first clues, aud ics i erary con en’s are sec- 
ond pubLcation of the day.— Democrat, Fei- 
lowsvitle, Va. 


Or course not.—He that makes himself an 
ass, must not take it ii! if men ride him. ; 


FREAKS OF DRUNK ENNESS. 
Some one has facetiously said that for be- 
wildering people, gin and sugar has a great deal 
to answer for. It is very curious how differently 


different fhdividuals are affected by intoxication. 


Some it deprives of all sense or reason, and 
leads them to attempt to light a cigar at the 
town pump, or to endeavor to carry a sign-post 
to the watch-house because it 1s disorderly! An- 
other is suddenly taken with a passion to pos- 
sess all the bell pulls and brass knockers that 
come in his way;, now and then tearing down 
some inoffensive milliner’s sign, by way of vari- 
ety. Weknow a man at our hotel, who, the 
moment he gets a little tight, is crazy for a span 
of horses, and despatches a servant to Marsh’s 
for a pair cf his best, directly ; and another, who, 
on such occasions, is death on tumblers and 
glass ware generally, always breaking more or 
less, though in all other particulars quite gentle- 
manly. But we chanced to meet a little dapper 
fellow the other day, who showed this spirit of 
monomania rather more prominently than usual. 
Every few moments he would take off his hat, 
turn it round once or twice, and then kick it in- 
to the air; afver which, he would replace it on 
his head for a while, then off it would come 
again, and this time, perhaps, he would thrust 
his fist through the crown! A friend told us 
that he invariably sacrificed a hat every time he 
got in this condition. , 


INTERESTING. 

The Baron de Tremont, the most zealous and 
successful collector of autographs in France, has 
a letter of Franklin, of nearly seven folio pages, 
dated Philadelphia, 19th of May, 1743, and ad- 
dressed to a friendin England. The baron pur- 
chased it for a hundred and ten francs—twenty 
dollars. Its contents are of the best practical 
science of the philosopher, and have been well 
translated into French by the Baron. 


Ac.ever Hvuspaxp.—The most gallant 
man in the world is M. G. Turner, of Tennessee, 
who declines to run for the Senate, because, his 
election being certain, it would be repugnant to 
the feelings of his wife, whose happiness alone 
he wishes to perpetuate. 


Srxcutar Facts.—Ice produced by steam, 
and steam converted into snow, is part of the 
scientific entertainment provided for the visiters 
of the London Exhibition; and surely the ca- 
pabilities of the apparatus are among its won- 
ders. 


Frax.—Flax culture in the United States is 
mainly confined to the West. The subject has 
been reported on in the Massachusetts Legisla- 
ture. Every section of the United States is 
adapted to the successful cultivation of this arti- 
cle. 


Sien1Ficant.—A young man who has re- 
cently taken a wife, says he did not find it half 
as hard to get married as he did to pay for the 
furniture. 


(>> The “ model” paper of the world, GLEAsoN's Prc- 
TORIAL Daawine Koom Companion, is before us. Gleason 
is fully devermined to be second to nove, and judging by 
this last effort, we must accord him a position far in ad- 
vance of any of his contemporaries.—Sentine!, Water- 


ford, N. Y. 


Parx Street Streerre.—We learn that 
the steeple on Park Street Church is not to be 
tuken down, but is to be thoroughly repaired, 
under the direction of Mr. William Washburn. 


Sometuine New.—The two foremasts of the 
screw steamship City of Manchester are formed 
of tubular iron of great strength, and her stand- 
ing rigging of wire rope. 


Don’? BE FRIGHTENED.—A London corres- 
pondent of the Washington Union has discov- 
ered that the English government are plotting 
the dissolution of the American Union. 


Lucky Fe_ttow —A Madras journal records 
that a private in one of her majesty’s regiments 
of fuot has recently come in possession of three 
lacs of rupees, £30,000 sterling. 


RememBer THIs—He that scoffs at the 
crooked had need go very upright himself. 


Aas! Too rruze.—Few hearts that are not 
double—few tongues that ure uot cloven. 


i wee by Rev. Mr. Stow, Mr. Francis Fisher te 
Miss Delia Gariiee. 
By Rev. Mr. Banvard, Mr. John B. Freeman to Miss 
Rev. Me, Sen Georg ork, Me., 
y Rev. Mr. Streeter, Mr. e Horton, of ¥ 
y Rey. Mr. Greenleaf, J H. Tucker to Miss 
Susan Anne Preston. 
By Rév. Dr. Jenks, Mr. Thomas 0. Hutehinson, of Win- 
chester, to Miss Mary Anna Masters. 
In Charlestown, by Kev. Mr. Budington, Mr. John Per- 
kins, of Danvers, to Miss Maria Raymend 
In Brookline, by Rev. Mr. Knapp, Mr. James T. Baxter, 
—- to Miss Catharine A. White. 
n Newburyport, by Rev. Dr. Dimiek, Mr. Philip Guelpe, 
of Boston, to Miss Sarah Ann pei 
In Springfield, by Rev. Mr. Ford, Mr. Ambrose Crowell 
to Miss Julia A. Wilson, both of Boston. 
In Manchester, N. H., Mr. Franklin Abbott to Miss Anna 
C. Cummings, both of Narick, Ms. 
In Portland, Me., by Kev. Mr. Southgate, Mr. John U. 
Newton, of Boston, "to Miss Mary Roundy. 
In Pawtucket, KI. , Capt. Edman i B. Mallette, of War- 
ren, Me., to Miss Sarah E. fhorncea. 


— 


In this city, Mrs. Eliza J. Fields, 20; Miss Hannah H. 
Perry, 17; Mrs. Lois Conant, 69: Mrs. Merriel P. Pratt; 
Miss Joanna McCarty, 20; Mrs. Caroline B. Perkins, 31. 

In Roxbury, William Hales, Esq., 64. 

In Charlestown, Mr. Robert J. "Fonert 35. 

In Chelsea, Mr. Stephen W. Chard, 

In Medford, Mrs. Elizabeth W. Cazneaux, 67. 

In oom own, Mrs. Lucy Jaekson 52. a 

In Brighton, K. F. Prince, Exq., of Cuba, 

In Salem, John @. Brooks, 

In W esthamp* on, Mr. Jonathan + 88. 

In Belchertown, Capt. Jason Walker, 83. 

In Londonderry, Vi., Mr. Thomas Reed, 85. 

In Bedford, N. H., Widow Susannah Leach, 94. 

In Portland, Me., "Mrs. Marcha: BE. Scort, 32. 

In Bluehiil, Me., ‘Miss Mary B. Eilis, 40. 

In Providence, Hon. Caleb Earle, si. 

In Prookiyn, N. Y.,Mrs Elizabeth E. Linzee, of Boston. 

In Washing’on, D. C., Mrs. Helen P.Gilman, 31. 

In New Oricans, Mr. Clark J. Tibbetts, 44. 

In 8t. Louis, Mo., Mr. William H. Ruth, 63. 

In Springtield, li., Hon. A. G. Caldwell, 35. 


4 Magnificent Pictorial 


AND 


LITERARY WEEKLY JOURNAL. 


GLEASON’S PICTORIAL 
Drawing Room Companion, 


A Record of the beautiful and useful in Art. 


The object of this paper is to present, in the moat ele 
gant and available furm, a weekly literary meiange of 
notable events of the day. Its ——— are devoted to 
origina! tales, sketches, and poems, by the 


Best Americ*n Authors, 


and the cream of the domestic and foreign news; the 
whole well spiced with wit and humor. Each paper is 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 


with numerous accurate engravings, by eminent artists, 
of sotable objects, current events in ali parts of the 
world, and of men aud manners, altogether makin 
paper entirety original in its design in this count: es 
pages will contain views of every populous city the 
known world, of all buildings of note in the eastern or 
wes‘ern hemispnere, of all the principle ships and steam- 
ers of the navy and merchant service, with fine port 

of every noted character in the world, male and femate. 
Ske*ches of beautiful os taken from life, will also be 
given, with i from the animal kin 
dom, the birds of the air, and the fish of the sea. It 
printed on the finest of paper, and with a font of copper- 
faced brevier type of the must modern style, manufactured 
expressly for it, presenting in its meebanical execution an 
elegant specimen of art. It will contain fifteen hundred 
and sixty-four square inches, and sixty-four eclumns of 
reading matter and illustratious— a mammoth weekly pa- 
per of sixteen oetavo pages. It will form 


Che Best family Paper, 
inasmuch as its aim is constantly, in connection with the 
fand of auusement it aZords, and the rich array of origi- 
nal miscellany it presen's, to ineuleate the strictest and 
highest tone of morality, and to encourage virtue ~y hold- 
ing up to view all that is good and pure, and avpidimg all 
that is evil in its tendexey. In siwr, the object is to 
make the paper loved, respeeted and sought after for its 
combined excellences. 


TERMS:--83,00 Per Annum, 
INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


For four mon: $1 00 
“ twelve “ 30 


No reduction will be made ants the above terms, either 
to agents or clubs, and no travelling agent is employed cr 
recogviged by the ‘proprietor. 

The Prcronian Daawive Room Companion may be 
obrained at any of the periodical depots throughout the 
country. and of newsmen, ar ag cents per single copy. 


Published every Saturda} 
ULEASON, Boston, Mass. . 


WHOLESALE AGENTS, 
8. FRENCH, 15) Nassau, corner of Spruce St., New York. 
A. WINCH, 166 Chestnut Street Philadel ladelphia. 
H. TAYLOR, North Street, Baltimore. 
EDWAKDS « COMPANY, 115 Main Street, Cincinnati. 
K. E. EDWARDS & Co., 98 Third Street et, Louisville, Ry. 
J. A. ROYS, 43 Woodward Avenue, Det 
K. WOODWARD, cor. 4th & Chesnut Sts., Ss. 


Subscriptions received at either of the above places. 
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[Written for the Pictorial Drawing Room Companion.) 
CHARLOTTA : 
THE TAMBOURINE PLAYER. 


BY LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 


(NWO young students sat in the window of” 

J4 the Cafe des Etudiants, in the Rue des 
E’coles, Paris, one afternoon, when their atten- 
tion was arrested by the performances of a couple 
of itinerant musicians in the street. They were 
Italians, and apparently father and daughter; 
the former playing, a large and finely tuned 
organ, the latter accompanying him with sur- 
passing dexterity and harmony upon a tambou- 
rine. The man was dressed in the velveteen pants 
and jacket, so usual among his people, and with 
a jaunty cap of red velvet upon his head. The 
girl wore a modest skirt, of blue fabric, and a 
laced waist of red velvet, ornamented with silver 
buttons, and on her head an open network cap, 
that served to confine, but not to hide, a rich 
abundance of black hair. Her complexion was 
of that rich olive hue, that none but Italian skies 
impart,and her features were faultlessly beautiful. 

Such were some of the peculiarities of the two 
musicians, that a glance manifested to the 
beholder. 

“ By this light, how pretty she is,” exclaimed 
the younger of the two students. 

* Pretty—by Jove, she’s beautiful,” replied his 
companion. 

“ Such feet.” 

“ And such a figure !” 

gracefal.” 

“ And such black eyes !” 

“ Egad, Celestine, I must know that girl bet- 
ter,” continued the younger of the two. 

“In love with her at first sight, Antoine ? 
Well, such fires quickly burn themselves out,” 
said lis companion as he whom he had called 
Antoine threw a five frane piece into the girl’s 
tambourine, and raised his cap as her cye met 
his in acknowledgement of the generous fee he 
had bestowed. 

“ Celestine 

“ Well.” 

“Did you see those eyes ?” 

“ Of course.” 

“ Were they not lovely ?” 

‘“ We agreed to that before. But where are 
you going, Antoine ¢” 

“ To follow her,” replied his companion, suit- 
ing the action to the word. 

Antoine Louval was a young student of the 
medical college, and the only son of a rich mer- 
chant in the city. He was but nineteen y: ars of 
age; but an aptness, which nature had bestowed 
upon him, had helped him on to a remarkable 
proficiency, and he already ranked high among 
his older companions, for intelligence and ac- 
quirements. In his disposition he was quick, 
but generous and free-hearted, perhaps a little 
inclined to the dissipations of the day, but yet 
quite uncontaminated by any serious evil or bad 
habit. His father took much pride in his ad- 
vancement, supplied him liberally with money, 
but at the same time that he loved his boy, he 
was a strict parent. 

Our scene changes; six months have passed 
since we introduced our characters at the Cafe 
des Etudiants. 

It is a pleasant evening, and the room whcre 
we would take you is very pleasantly lighted. 
The furniture is exceedingly neat and plain, but 
handsome and abundant. A lovely girl, with 
dark hair and eyes, sits by a table where burns 
an astral lamp, at work upon some rich pattern 
of lac>, in the most elaborate and exquisite style 
of figure. Opposite to her, engaged with a book, 
sat a young man, whom the reader would have 
recognized as being Antoine Louval, and she 
who gat so quietly there, and plying her needle 
with such industry and lady-like mien, was 
Charlotta, the tambourine girl. We will not 
explain in detail the means by which this change 
had been brought about. Antoine was hand- 
some, eloquent, and in love with her. He caused 
her to be taught embroidery in its highest per- 
fection. It amused her,andG helped them to pay 
unitedly the expense of their little home, and 
outwardly the two were most happy. 

But there was a canker-worm gnawing at the 
young girl’s heart; Antoine was not her hus- 
band. She had never importuned him upon the 
subject, for he had always met her request by 
answering that were he to marry her, his father 
would disinherit him at once. To her, who had 
given up everything, father, friends, and inno- 
cence, such an objection seemed but a trific, but 


she said no more upon the theme, and months 
passed away. She loving, kind, and truc to 
him, and he, too, loving her sincerely. But as 
they sat there now, after a few moment’s silence, 
Charlotta said : 

“ Antoine, I find I can no longer be happy 
unless you prove your sincerity to me by mar- 
riage.” 

“Dear Charlotta, you know that it is painful 
to me for you to refer to this matter, and you 
know that my father-——” 

“True, you have told me of that before, but 
unless you now concede to my wishes, we must 
separate at once.” 

“ Separate, Charlotta ?” 

“Yes, Antoine. I am resolved.” 

“Then you do not love me,” he answered, 
reproachfully. 

“I do love you, Antoine, with all my heart,” 
said the beautifal girl, brushing a tear from her 
bright eye. 

The student leaned across the table, kissed her 
fair check, and bidding her good night, was 
about to leave. 

“ Are you going, Antoine ?” 

“ You will not grant my wish ?” 

“ Charlotta, I cannot.” 

“Then farewell,” she said, turning from him 
with a quick sigh. 

The student returned to his quarters in col- 
lege, thinking little of the words she had used 
towards him, and supposing that she would for- 
get the subject to-morrow, and all would be 
pleasant again, as it had been many a time be- 
fore. But he was mistaken. When he returned 
in the following afternoon to the apartments 
where Charlotta had lived, she was gone, with 
all her personal attire, and no trace was left of 
her. He had not given her credit for the strength 
of mind and firmness that she really possessed, 
for these qualities had never been exercised to- 
wards him before, but now he saw that she lacked 
not for resolution. 

In vain were all his efforts to discover whither 
Charlotta had gone; he even lodged private 
information at the office of the prefect of the 
police, adding a reward as an inducement, but 
the cunning officers could find no trace of the 
missing girl. Antoine was at first inconsolable, 
but the gay tone of Parisian society soon cured 
him, and alas! for his manhood, he was once 
more as whole-hearted and happy as ever. He 
graduated, at last, and passing through that 
chrysalis state in the life of a professional man, 
the period between the casting off of his harness 
and the practice of such knowledge as he has 
been taught to apply, he fell into much gay so- 
ciety, was courted for his naturally brilliant wit, 
and easy and graceful manners, and finally found 
himself so much in debt by a spendthrift course 
of life, that he dared not call upon his father for 
the means to extricate him. 


Troubles of a pecuniary character thickened 
upon him; his father discharged debt after debt, 
until he refused utterly to pay any more for his 
dissipated and reckless boy. At last, he was 
seized and thrown into prison ; in vain were his 
beseechings and promises to his father. He 
utterly refused to do aught for one who had 
proved so unworthy of his liberality. He had 
sighed and fretted thus in confinement for 
weeks, when one day his doors were thrown open, 
and he was informed that his debt was dis- 
charged, and he was once more at liberty. 


“Can this be my father?” hethought. “ Yes, 
he thinks I am suificiently punished, and so at 
last releases me. Well, the world is wide, and 
time is before me ;” and with this idea in his 
brain, it was scarcely a period of five months, 
before Antoine Louval was again in prison. His 
father had forbidden him his house Jong since, 
for reason of his reckless conduct at the gaming 
table, and his total disregard of expenses. Again 
he lay for more than two months in prison, and 
again was he liberated, as he presumed, by his 
relenting father, to whom he had in desperation 
addressed many beseeching notes full of good 
promises. 

This second incarceration had taught him 
wisdom ; he was older by some five or six years 
than when he had graduated; he bccame 
thoughtful, recollected his long forgotten profes- 
sion, recalled his studies and books, and seriously 
set about to retrieve a character that had already 
suffered in the world’s eyes. He opened a suite 
of rooms, devoted his spare time to the hospital, 
and gradually became an adept in his profession, 
and day by day, business poured in upon him, 
uptil he commenced a practice fully equal to his 


time and wishes to perform. In the meantime 
the father of Antoine Louval had died, and hav- 
ing much approved the decided change he saw 


_imhis son’s career, had willed him his entire 


fortune. 

Antoine was sitting by his fireside in an ele- 
gant mansion, in one of the most fashionable 
and aristocratic sections of Paris. His feet 
rested over the fireplace with that true careless- 
ness and abandon that bespeak the bachelor. 
He was moody and thoughtful. It was his birth- 
night—this day he was thirty-four years of age— 
just fifteen years older than when he was first 
introduced to the reader. It was always a 
thoughtful occasion to him, and he seemed more 
than usually moody now. What more could he 
desire? He was rich, honored, courted, and 
ranked as one of the most skillful of his difficult 
profession. 

At that moment a summons came to him that 
a lady in a neighboring quarter of the city was 
in imminent peril of her life from a sudden attack 
of illness, and that his presence was immediately 
desired. Rising with professional quietude, he 
placed his usual pacquet of instruments and 
medicines in his pocket, and stepping into his 
carriage, drove to the point designated. Here 
he was shown into a genteel apartment, and 
after divesting himself of his outer garments, 
was led by a young man into an inner room, 
where lay a female in that burning fever that 
rarely fails to produce delirium—the early stages 
of typhoid. 

“ Who is the lady ?” asked the surgeon. 

“My mother, sir.” 

“ Has she been long sick ?” 

“Only since morning, but, as she seemed to 
wander in her mind, this evening, and has said 
if she should ever be seriously ill to send for you 
as her medical adviser, I concluded to do so.” 

The surgeon examined the features before him 
more minutely. Strange recollections came over 
him. He drew his lancet, carefully bled the pa- 
tient, sat by her for hours, and watched the 
operation of his medicines, came early and late 
for many days, and finally saw the return of 
reason to his patient, and soon after the rose of 
health once more stole over her cheek. 

“ And now, think you,” asked the surgeon, of 
his patient, one day, “that I know you not ?” 

“TI supposed you had forgotten Charlotta !” 

“ Never!” said the enraptured man, for the 
first time giving vent to his feelings. “We 
parted because you were too considerate longer to 
live with me, and not bear my name. Will you 
share it now, still dearest one ?” 

A tear only answered him, and pressing his 
dearly loved and long lost Charlotta in his arms, 
he was again happy. 

“Tell me, dearest, knew you of my being re- 
leased from prison at two different times, years 
since ?” 

“T do.” 

“It was you, then, who liberated me.” 

“ Yes,” she replied, with downcast eyes. 

“ Heroic girl! How found you the means?” 

“ By embroidery, an art you first caused me 
to learn.” 

“Ah! Charlotta, how could you remain so 
long unknown to me ?” 

“I saw your prosperity. I feared that the 
poor tambourine girl would be a hindrance to 
your rising career.” 

“Nay, dearest, you are ever with me—have 
ever been regretted.” 

“ T have sometimes hoped so.” 

“ But who, Charlotta, is this young man, with 
such a distingue air? he who called you mother ?” 

“ Antoine, it is thy son!” 

Such is a brief epitome of the life of one of 
the first surgeons of Paris, and the tambourine 
girl is still his happy wife. 


WHAT KINDNESS MAY DO. 

We were told by Mr. Ayres, Superintendent 
of the County Asylum for the Poor, that when 
he first took charge of it he found an insane 
man who had been loaded with heavy chains for 
years. Believing that this cruelty kept the man 
insane, he took the responsibility of taking them 
olf, and — restoring him to liberty. The 
man at first raved, expecting only fresh tortures ; 
then he doubted, and tinally realized that he was 
free! He was at first overpowered with delight, 
exclaiming constantly, as he looked upon the 
outer world of sunshine, “OU, how beautiful !” 
Then gratitude to bis liberator prevailed. At 
length he voluntarily went to work in gar- 
den, though he had nearly lost all power of loco- 
motion, aud he became entirely reco He 
is now working on a farm in this county.—Jour- 
nal, Jacksonville, Jil, 


- Beauty is the flowering of virtue. 


[Written for the Pictorial Drawing Room Companion.) 
CHANGES. 


BY ELLEN LOUISE CHANDLER. 


Amid all of earth's pleasures, 
There is ever a thought 

Upon our hearts falling, 
With gloom that is fraught, 


°T is the sense of their fleetness, 
Their passing away, 

That biends with the refrain 
Its mournfulest lay. 


0, why must youth’s morning 
Of sunlight depart; 

Why may it notever © 
to the heart? 

Why must our noonday 
So soon pass away, 

And sorrow’s dark midmight 
So much longer stay? 


And why, mid our loved ones, 
The brightest and best 

The soonest depart 
To the fair land of rest? 


°T is to show us earth’s sorrow, 
A heritage here, 

Where each path is haunted 
By gloom and by fear; 


And to link by earth’s changes 
Our sad hearts oft riven, 
To the land of the blest, 
To our treasures in heaven. 
Pomfret, Ct., July, 1851. 


AN AUTHOR’S WEAKNESS. 


Shall I confess a weakness? The only set-off 
I know to these rebuffs and mortifications, is 
sometimes in an accidental notice or involuntary 
mark of distinction from a stranger. I feel the 
force of Horace’s digito monstrai—l like to be 

inted out in the street, or to hear people ask 
in Mr. Powell’s court, which is Mr. H——? This 
is to me a pleasing extension of one’s personal, 
identity. Your name so represented leaves ap 
echo like music on the ear; it stirs the blood 
like the sound of a trumpet. It shows that other 
people are curious to see you; that they think of 
you, and feel an interest im you without your 
knowing it. ‘This is a bolster to lean upon; a 
lining to your poor, shivering, threadbare opinion 
of yourself. You want some such cordial to ex- 
hausted spirits, and relief to the dreariness of 
abstract speculation. You are something; and, 
from occupying @ place in the thoughts of others, 
think less contemptuously of yourself. You are 
the better able to run the gauntlet of prejudice 
and vulgar abuse. It is pleasant in this way to 
have your opinion quoted against yourself, and 

our own sayings repeated to you as good things. 

i wes once talking with an intelligent man in 
the pit, and criticising Mr. Knight’s performance 
of Filch. “Ah!” he said, “tlitthe Sunmons was 
the fellow to piay that character.” He added, 
“There was a most excellent remark made w 
his acting it, in the Examiner (I think it was)— 
That he looked as if he had the gallows in one eye 
and a pretty girl in the other.” I said nothing 
but was in remarkably good humor the rest of 
the evening. I have seldom been.in a company 
where fives-playing has been talked of, but some 
one has asked, in the course of it, “ Pray, did any 
one ever see an account of one Cavanagh, that 
appeared sometime back in most of the papers ? 
Is it known who wrote it?” ‘These are trying 
moments. I had a triumph over a person, whose 
name I will not mention, on the following occa- 
sion. I happened to be saying something about 
Burke, and was expressing my opinion of his 
talents in no measured terms, when this gentle- 
man interrupted me by saying,.he thought, for 
his part, that Burke had been greatly over-rated, 
and then added, in a careless way, “ Pray, 
you read a character. of him in the last number 
of the—— “I wrote it!”—L could not resist 
the antithesis, but was afverwards ashamed of m 
momentary petulance. Yet no ons, that | fi 
ever spares ine.— Hazlitt. 


NATURE VS. ART. 


There are looks and gestures of quiet, un- 
heard-of women, a housekeeper, a governess, a 
sodden washerwoman, and of men as cOMmmon- 

lace as any whom Holborn, or Manchester, or 
y Fair generates, in which a thoughtful eye 
will read tragedies to draw deeper, bitterer tears 
than Shakspeare’s Othello, Goethe’s Tasso, or 
all the woes of Euripides. Ihave stood in a 
group of peasants before a painted crucifixion, 
and there were looks of sympathy which mine 
perhaps reflected. ButI heard a hard :heavy 
breathing behind me, and turning, I saw a woman 
who had brought her sorrows thither, not found 
them there. She stood with dull and heavy eyes 
beholding the painted grief of the Holy Virgin 
Mother. I never knew what was her calamity. 
She, too, doubtless was mourning for a son, per- 
haps for his crimes. But I felt that to me sub- 
lime religion and perfect art were nothing while 
I saw so close to me a living, genuine misery - 
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With that malignant envy, which grows pale 
| even if a friend prevail 
‘h merit and success pursues with hate, 
And damns the worw it cannot imitate. 
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OUR SANCTUM. 

Whew! thermometer at 100, not a breath of 
air, steam engine heating the walls hotter and 
hotter, dickey all wilted down, clothes drenched 
with perspiration, compositors waiting; what a 
stew, to be sure. Could some of our fair readers 
just logk in upon us now, they would no longer 
attach, that romance to our editor’s chair and 
sanctum that usually fills the minds of boarding- 
school misses and inexperienced persons. O, 
for just one long breath of the pure air you are 
breathing now under lofty shade trees, or in the 
still shadows of hillside and glen! But it is of 
no consequence, as the urbane and philanthropic 
Mr. Toots would say. 

is 
THE NEW CAPITOL. 

The Republic says that the new Capitol Build- 
ings to be erected are to be each one hundred 
and forty-two feet eight inches front, by two 
hundred and thirty-eight feet eight inches deep. 
They are to be placed at the distance of forty- 
four feet from the present Capitol, on the north 
and south ends, and will be united to it by con- 
necting corridors. The Senate chamber will be 
seventy-eight feet by one hundred feet in the 
clear; and the Hall ef the House of Representa- 
tives one hundred by one hundred and thirty 
feet. Both of these chambers will be placed in 
the western end of the new buildings. When all 
is completed, we shall give an accurate picture 
of the whole. 


YANKEE CONTRIBUTIONS. 

The Americans at the World’s Fair will take, 
it is said, as many first class premiums in pro- 
portion to the contributions they send, as any 
other nation represented at the Crystal Palace. 
We should infer so from the tirades daily in- 
dulged by the London Times against American 
manufactures. There must be something good 
which claims so much notice, even if the notice 
is abusive in its character. 


A LA BLOOMER. 

At Monmouth, Illinois, a new style for gen- 
tlemen’s dress has made its appearance.- It is a 
sack coat reaching to the hips, with pants close- 
ly fitting the body and limbs, and fastened at 
the knee, after the manner of the old style, with 
long stockings to match. Tassels are attached 
to each knee, and complete the suit. We sup- 
pose this to be a set off to the change in the la- 
dies’ costume. 


SOMETHING NEW. 

A workman from Picardy, whose skillfulness 
asa machinist is well known at Amiens, has 
arrived in Paris in a steam cab, which is a mag- 
nificent invention. This new machine runs 
about four leagues an hour, and its ¢onstruction 
is not expensive. It is heated by a small quan- 
tity of wood, and its form, like that of a small 
coupe, is really very elegant. 


= 


Qurer.—Ice is produced by steam power at 
the Great Exhibition. The apparatus used is 
capable of freezing more than 100 quarts of des- 
sert ices (six different sorts are produced in one 
machine) every quarter of an hour, of a perfect- 
ly smooth quality. . 


GLEason’s Prcrortat.—This paper is, without exception, 
the handsomest that been in coun- 
The en wi accompany each number, are 
malty 8 ae wonder how the publisher can af- 
ford to furnish his paper at the price he does. He could 
not, were it not for the thousands of subscribers he has. 
Price only €8—worth double. Send in your names, you 
that want to get more than the worth of your money.— 
Herald, Mount Holly, N. J. 


Deatnu or an Anrtist.—Information has 
been received at New York, of the death of Mr. 
A. W. Rutherford, a promising young artist, 
who went to Rome about a year ago, for the 
purpose of improving himself in his profession. 


Gteason’s Picroniat Drawine Room Companron is the 
most superb print in the United States—indeed it far ex- 
ceeds anything ever before attempted this side of London. 
It is the best printed, most beautifully illustrated, and 
contains the choicest reading matter of any apres ee in 
the world, and cannot fail to have the largest circulation 
nion.—Journal, Delphi, Ind. 

Prerry.—One of our cotemporaries having 
been presented with-a nosegay of wild flowers by 
& young lady, prays that the fair donor may still 


bloom when the flowers of many seasons have 
withered away. 


of any weekly paper in the U: 


“Tar Featuers” or tue Ricut 
Sorr—aA Mr. Tarr, in Newport, has married a 
widow of the name of Feathers. 


Wayside Gatherings. 


Madame Fanny Wright Darusmont is in Cin- 
cinnati. 

The American fri 
Lisbon on the 15th inst. 

The editor of the Mobile Herald and Tribune 
is smacking his lips over some luscious peaches. 

The United States ship St. Louis, Commodore 
Cont, from Rio, has lately arrived at Hampton 

ds. 


St. Lawrence arrived at 


Mrs. Mowatt is the japonica-history—never 
pees except as an exotic in a foreign 


Mr. James E Murdoch, the American trage- 
dian, has arrived in Cincinnati, intending to 
make it his future home. 

One hundred marriages were consummated in 
the flourishing city of Trenton, N.J., during the 
past year. 

Prof. Silliman says the excavations of the 
Mammoth Cave were formed clearly and decid- 
edly by water, and no other cause. 


An enormous coal bed, over one hundred feet 
thick, has been discovered at Straitsville, Perry 
County, Ohio. 

Martin Van Buren is up in Vermont tickling 
trout. His health is said to be excellent, and 
his spirits fine. 

An infuriate monster, named Riley, murdered 
his wife and her mother, at Williamsburg, N. Y., 
a few day since. 

There is a steam machine in New York, by 
which papers are folded, with a boy to feed it. 
It turns out eighty folded papers per minute. 

According to the late census, there were 197 
men and 117 women, in New Mexico, who were 
80 years old and upwards. 

The cholera is prevailing 
New Orleans, and at many of 
in the South and West. 


Eight thousand persons were t at the 
great Railroad Festival given in Chillicothe, 
Ohio, recently. 

A census just taken proves the population of 
Switzerland to be 2.425.000; half a million less 
than that of the State of New York. 

Madame Jagello, the Hungarian heroine, is 
earning her livelihood as an assistant in the De- 
partment of the Interfor, at Washington. ~ 

Jenny Lind’s private hours, it is said, have 
been invaded for the express purpose of making 
her sayings and doings public. 

Mrs. Mary Shaw Fogg, the vocalist, has mar- 
ried Mr. Krollman, the violinist, and they are 
now giving concerts in Canada. 

Elihu Burritt, of Worcester, Mass., spoke at 
the London Peace Society meeting on the 20th 
of May. 

The average annual emigration from Great 
Britain during the last twenty-six years has been 
98,693. 

A lover has been pithily described as a man 
who, in his anxiety to obtain possession of an- 
other, has lost possession of himself. 

The State debt of New Hampshire, at the be- 
ginning of the last year, was $20,000. It is now 
$76,000. 

Cassimeres manufactured in the County of 
Mecklenberg, North Carolina, are represented 
as equal to any imported. 

An American sailor was arrested in Matanzas, 
lately, for whipping ten Spanish soldiers! The 
authorities put him in the stocks. 

A letter was received in this city, last week, 
announcing the death, in Cincinnati, of Mr. Da- 
venport, father of the distinguished actress. 

The New York Tribune of the 10th says 2460 
emigrants arrived in that city during the twenty- 
four hours previous to the issue of that paper. 

Gen. Arbuckle, of the United States Army, 
whose death at Fort Smith is announced, was 
more than fifty years in the service. He was 
80 years old at the time of his death. 

More than a million of dollars had alread 
accrued from the Great Exhibition up to the 12t 
ult. This is a surplus of nearly two hundred 
thousand dollars over the cost. 

A law has been in Kentucky, which 
gives to widows having children of the proper 
age to attend public schools, the right to vote in 
‘the election of school trustees. 

A Boston physician has written a long letter 
in favor of the new Bloomer costume for ladies, 
its greater healthiness, cleanliness and conveni- 
ence to the wearer. 

As the people of Massachusetts talk of making 
a new constitution, a New Hampshire paper of- 
fers to sell them their old one, at a discount of 
fifty per cent on the original cost. 

The San Francisco Herald says that the total 
amount of export of gold and gold dust from 
California, for the first quarter of 1851, has been 
$16,030,155. 

Of 450 members of the Massachusetts Legisla- 
ture, including the Governor and Council, about 
200 have signed’ the pledge of the Legislative 
Temperance Society. 

Asmaill piece of paper or linen, just moistened 

with turpentine, and put into’ the wardrobe or 
drawers for a single day, two or three times in a 
_year, is a sufficient preservative against moths. 
’ A Cuban vessel of war having arrived in New 
York, the sidewalk of Broadway is sprinkled 
with young Spaniards, of duodecimo stature, 
whose delicate mustachios, it is said, look like 
keepsakes from ladies’ eye-lashes. 


nite seriously at 
interior towns 


Foreign Miscellany. 


The fixed price of American gold at the Bank 
of England is now £3 16s. 2}d. per ounce. 

Several eminent firms in Belfast are about to 
engage in iron ship building at that port. 


Some horned cattle, and fifty calves, the first 
ever imported from Sweden, have arrived in 
London from Stockholm. 

The Treasury have ordered the importation 
of tobacco direct from Egypt, in packages of 
100 Ibs. each; for the future. 


Advices from Hong-Kong, dated March 29, 
says that 300 pirates have been condemned to 
transportation for life. 

The London Police Gazette records the fact 
that 60,961 desertions have taken place from the 
British army. 

At the Canterbury settlement, New Zealand, 
such is the demand for operatives, that carpen- 
ters are paid one shilling per hour for work. 

Lectures in the open air, on the doctrines of 
the Church of England, are about being deliv- 
ered by the leading clergy of the Establishment 
in Liverpool. 


The inauguration of the statue erected by his 
native town, Andelys, in memory of the celebra- 
ted painter, Nicolas Poussin, was solemnized on 
Sunday, the 13th of June, with great pomp. 

The Viceroy of Egypt has sanctioned the 
project of a railroad from Alexandria by wa 
of Cairo, to the Isthmuz of Suez, and the wo 
will be commenced without delay. 


In the first month of the Great Exhibition the 
receipts at the doors amounted to £57,990 Is. 
6d; the sale of season tickets prodaced £65,- 
871 15s; total, £123,861 16s. 6d. 


The body of a gamekeeper at Finhaven was 
discovered in a wood near Forfar. His two dogs 
were found lying by his side, one of them hav- 
ing died by protracted abstinence. 

We learn from Syria that Father Basil, a 
Capuchin, was found strangled at the foot of 
the altar at Aleppo. The French Consul has 
taken energetic steps for inquiring into this 


The catalogue of the five hundred and twenty- 
first Leipsic book fair, held in the Easter of this 
teat, shows that within the preceding six months 

684 books were printed in Germany, and that 
1136 more were in press. 


The old bridge at Harwick has just been pulled 
down for the purpose of replacing it with a new 
one. The exact date of its erection is unknown, 
but it must have been at least 800 years old. It 
is proposed to offer a prize for the best poem 
upon it. 


Sands of Gold. 


——For other things we make poetry of them ; 
but the moral sentiments make poetry of us. 

——Right isa dull weapon, unless skill and 
good sense wield it. 

——The wise fortify themselves by reason, 
and fools by despair. 

——He that too much refines his delicacy 
will always endanger his quiet. 

——Being positive in judgment to day is no 
proof that we shall not be of a different opinion 
to-morrow. 

——tThe universe is a book, and we have only 
read the first page, if we have not been out of 
our own country. 

——It is idle to talk of drowning care; we do 
but sharpen the sting of the scorpion we carry 
within us. 

——wWe should often blush at our best actions 
did the world but see the motives upon which 
they are grounded. 

——tThere are many things that are thorns to 
our hopes until we have attained them, and en- 
venomed arrows to our hearts when we have. 


——It is not our criminal actions that require 
courage to confess, but those which are ridicu- 
lous and foolish.—_Rousseas. 

——Many a man saves his life by not fearing 
to lose it, and many a man loses his life by be- 
ing over anxious to save it. 


——To omit a good deed out of an apprehen- 
sion of being discovered, is to stretch caution 
too far, and to keep up one precept by the breach 
of another. 

——The powers of the mind, when are 
unbound and expanded by the sunshine of feli- 
city, more frequently luxuriate into follies than 
blossom into: goodness. 

——The love of the beautiful and true, like 
the dewdrop in the heart of the crystal, remains 
ttre sad and liquid in the inmost shrine of 

soul. 


——He who’ troubles himself more than he 
needs, grieves'also more than is necessary, for 
the same weakness which makes him anticipate 
his misery, makes him enlarge it too. 


——A woman's friendship borders more close- 


ly on love than man’s. Men affect each other 
in the reflection of noble or friendly acts, while 
womren'ask fewer proofs, and more sigtis and ex- 
pressions of attachment. 


——Let us live, and bud, and blossom, and 


‘bear fritit, as best we may; but let us yield with 


a good grace to the general decadence, the in- 
exorable fiat of Nature, and fall as the leaves 
fall when the harvest is over. 


Joker's Olio. 


“Mrs. Dobson, where’s your husband ?”— 
“He’s dying, marm, and I don’t wish anybody 
to disturb him” Considerate woman, that. 

Why are potatoes and wheat like the idols of 
old? Because they have eyes and see not, ears 
have they and hear not. 


The discovery has been made that without a 
mouth a man could neither eat, drink, talk, kiss 
the girls, nor chew tobacco. 

A chap down East has invented a machine to 

“make pumpkin pies. It is driven by the force of 
circumstances. 

A friend of ours thus eulogizes his musical at- 
tainments :-—* I know two tunes, the one is Auld 


latter.” 


The Delphi Times says a Bloomer dress late- 
ly made its appearance in that town, and that it 
* looked as well as the lady who wore it.” Rather 
an equivocal compliment. 

A paper wishing to say that many rajts are 
floating down the Delaware, leaves out the /, 
and has it, that many rats are floating down the 
Delaware. 


A friend says the following is good grammar. 
“That that ‘that’ that that man uttered was 
not that ‘that’ that that other gentleman re- 
ferred to."—Ilartford News. 


Do what we can, summer will have its flies. 
If we walk in the woods we must expect mus- 
quitoes. If we goa fishing we must expect a 
wet coat. 


“Tsay, Jim!” “What?” “Take black Pete’s 
harness and put it on Jenny Lind—give Napo- 
leon some oats, take Little Nell to water, and 
then rub down Fanny Elssler.” “ Ay, ay, sir.” 


A Western man says, that on hearing Yankee 
Doodle perfurmed on an organ, in the Crystal 
Palace, he felt the Declaration of Independence 
and a couple of Bunker Hills rising in his own 
bosom. 

A member of the “ Lazy Club” has just been 
expelled, for going at a faster gait than a walk. 
The recusant offered, in mitigation of sentence, 
the fact that the sheriff was after him, but the 
society was inexorable. 


Smithers wants to know why his wife is like a 
baker who is making a two cent pie. Give it up? 
Because she is “ growing a little tart.” Some- 
body will have to hold Smithers, or he will! hurt 
himself, some day, dangerously. 


“Dear Sir,” lisped a great lady in a watered 
silk, at the London Exhibition, “ have the good- 
ness to inform me if there are any noblemen in 
the United States.” “ Yes marm,” answered a 
full fed Jonathan, who was showing off the beau- 
ties of a cream freezer, “and I am one of them.” 


The Atlas has a bottle of water from the “ tor- 
rent of eloquence ;” another from “ the fountain 
of love;” and the third from “the stream of 
time.” The Bee has a small bottle of water 
from “the flood of evidence ;” another from “the 
wave of a handkerchief,” and a third from “ the 
depth of thought.” 


Smith announces a new song, with the mod- 
est request, “O, give me back but yesterday!” 
A companion to the above, “ O, could you spare 
to-morrow, love?” is in preparation; to be soon 
afterwards followed by the sequel lyric of “ You 
havn’t got such a thing as next week about you, 
have you ?” 


FLAG OF OUR UNION, 


AN ELEGANT, MORAL AND REFINED 


Miscellaneous family Journal, 


Devoted to polite literature, wit and humor, prose anu 
poetic gems, and original prize tales, written expressly tor 
this paper, and at a very great cost. In politics, and on 
all sectarian questions, it is strictly neutral. Nothing of 
an immoral nature will ever be admitted into its columns ; 
therefore making it emphatically, 


A PAPER FOR THE MILLION, 
AND A WELCOME VISITER TO THE HOME CIRCLE. 


It is generally ee say oy that the Frag is now the 
leading weekly paper in the United States, and its literary 
contents are allowed by the best judges to be unsurpassed. 

It contains the foreign and domesiic news of the day, so 
condensed as to enable us to give the greatest possible 
amount of intelligence. No advertisements are admitted 
to the paper, thus offering the entire sheet, which is of 


THE MAMMOTH SIZE, 


for the instruction and amusement of the general reader. 
An unrivalled corps of contributors are regularly engageu, 
and every department is under the most finished and per- 
fect system that experience can suggest, or money pro- 
duce. Lacking neither the means nor the will, we can lay 
before our hundreds of thousands of readers an 


ORIGINAL PAPER, 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 
1 subscriber, one 82 00 
= 
8 “ ll 00 
00> Invariably in advance. 


Subseri 


Lang Syne,—the other isn’t—I always sing the ; 
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‘TEMPLE ON JULY 40H. 


INTERIOR OF TREMONT TEMPLE. 

The above sketch. drawn for us by Ward, rep- 
resents the interior of the Tremont Tempie, as 
it appeared on the 4th of July, during the deliv- 


ery of the oration by Charles T. Russell, before | 
the city government and the assembly of citizens — 


generally. It is a subject that tells its own sto- 
ry, and the illustration is truthful and correct. 


SWEDISH IMMIGRANTS. 
A few days since a party of Swedes, number- | 


| ing nearly a hundred, jast arrived per Swedish 
| brig Ambrosius, marched through Washington 


Street to the Worcester Depot, en rouée for the 
great West. where they will establish themselves 


in colonies. They were entirely of a different 
' class vf immigrants from those we are accus- 


_ tomed to seeing, being al! well-to-do farmers and 
mechanics, with their families, who very evident- 
ly came to this country to profit by their intelli- 
gence and industry, instead of with an expecta- 
tion of being supported by public charity, as is 
the case with too many foreign immigrants. 

The party had a train of thirteen wagons, 
upon the first of which an American flag was 


hoisted on starting from the wharf, and the men 
marched each side their teams, in single file, eat- 
rying muskets—simply significant that they had 
heartily resolved on becoming American citi- 
zens, and were prepared to defend their homes 
and adopted country to the last extremity. Our 
artist, Mr. Howse, seized upon the eveut and 
sketched it at the moment. 
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